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Every Wednesday—Threepence 






How a sclioolgiii got the holiday 
of her dreams 


^ATUi’RiiD in a London town hall recently were a number of 
adults who were thinking of emigrating to Canada. 

Films of the country and the Canadian way of life had been 
shown, and then as a surprise item 12-year-old Valeric 
Sampson, who had emigrated from Bournemouth to Toronto 
four years before, was led on to the stage. 


It was a surprise item for 
Valeric, too, when she heard the 
otlicial announce that she would 
'answer questions about her life in 
Canada. 

“You see,” Valeric told CN 
correspondent Edward Lanchbery, 
“when I was asked if I would talk 
about my experiences I wrote out 
a speech and learnt it by heart. It 
was a shock when 1 found 1 had to 
answer unprepared questions.” 

She carried off the situation 
without getting flustered because 
siic is a rcmarkabfy self-possessed 
young lady, and hot ‘ easily 
daunted; that can be judged from 
the very fact that she is in 
England on holiday, having earned 
fl50 during the past two years to 
pay for her trip. 

When the vSampsons first left 
lUitain the plan was that the whole 
family, including Valeric and her 
younger brother and sister, should 
return for a holiday in five years. 

Valeric settled down to new sur- 
I'OLindings with new friends'and 
new customs, and Britain became 
more and more a subject of the 
geography lesson at school where 
the teachers, she says, are free and 
easy and more informal than those 



Valerie Sampson 


in English schools. One thing she 
did not forget, however, was 
Bournemouth beacli and the pro¬ 
mise of going back to play again 
on those sands. Often she talked 
of that holiday. 

As lime passed Mr. Sampson 
grew concerned. He was scuing 
his roots in Canada.' He, had his 
plot of land and he was . building 
his house; and he was building it 
by instalments as is the custom 
with settlers in Canada—complet¬ 
ing the ground floor fnrst and mak¬ 
ing do with the minimum space 
until it becomes possible to add 


one more room, and then another, 
and at last the top storey. 

The house was swallowing all 
the money he could save, and it 
was becoming increasingly obvious 
that it would be more than five 
years before he could afford to 
take a family of five on holiday to 
Britain. It worried him to see the 
way that Valeric was building her 
hopes on that holiday. 

One evening, in order to pre¬ 
pare her and to soften the ultimate 
disappoifiiriicnt, he said: “You 
know, Valerie, if you want to go 
back to England within five years 
Tm afraid yoirii have to earn the 
money to pay for it.” 

NEWSPAPEK GIRL 

Not for a moment did he expect 
Valerie to take him seriously. But 
he had under-estimated the attrac¬ 
tion of the golden sands at 
Bournemouth. 

There were children in her class 
at school . who earned, pocket 
money by delivering newspapers. 
Generally they had rounds of 20 
houses, which earned them the 
equivalent of 14 shillings 'a Week. 
Valerie's thoughts turned in this 
direction. 

The houses .in her own district 
were already supplied, but a new 
estate was being built a mile and a 
half away. Valerie hurried to it. 
Only two houses were occupied 
but both owners agreed that they 
would take newspapers from her. 

INTO BUSINESS 

With these tw'o orders Valerie 
went into business; and as each 
new house w^as completed, Valerie 
was there waiting to welcome the 
new arrivals and add them to lier 
list. 

By the time she had 20 addresses 
the w'cight of the papers, which arc 
much bigger than English ones, 
was as much as she. could manage. 
But she hesitated to call a halt. So 
many more houses, promising 
more customers, were going up; 
and it was going to take such an 
age saving I4s. a week, to get the 
amount she wanted. • 

So Valerie took a chance. She 
invested the money she had so far 
saved in a cart like a postman’s 
parcel cart.' ‘ 

“It has shafts,” said Valerie., 
“but 1 go between them instead of 
a horse.” 

The- weight of the ,papers no 
longer mattered., . Her. order list 
Continued on page 2 




* HOMING HORSE OF 
THE HIGHLANDS 


The Campbells 
are here 


GOOD JOB FOR A 
CAT-LOYER 

Greatest cat-lover in Australia, 
75-ycar-old Mrs. Frances Geddes, 
of Melbourne, wants to give up 
her job as feeder of stray cats. 

For the past 25 years more than 
200 cats every week have found 
their way to her home, assured oA' 
a saucer of milk and a scrap of 
meat. , 

The Cat Protection Society of 
Australia has allowed Mrs. Geddes 
25 shillings a week for the past five 
years, but she feels that the time 
has come for her to retire from 
her unofficial post of cat-protector. 

She has advertised for. someone 
with a genuine love of cats, to take 
over her duties, but, our corres¬ 
pondent reports, so far she has not 
had a satisfactory reply. . 
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This story of the homing instinct 
in horses comes from the shores 
of Loch Fyne, in Argyllshire, 

Recently a five-year-old mare, 
was sold by a Tarbert farmer and 
was taken across the waters of 
Loch Fyne to Iier new home at 
Strathlachlan on the farther shore. 
At the first opportunity, how'ever, 
the mare escaped and rushed into 
the water. The loch is two miles 
bioad at this point but the homing 
horse managed to reach the othfcr 
side, although exhausted. 

Members of the MacLachlan 
Clan of Strathlachlan recall a 
similar example of the homing 
instinct of a horse, which took 
place during the ’45 . Rebellion. 
At that time the MacLaChlans 
declared for the Young Pretender 
and, headed by their chief, who 
was in the service of Prince 
Charlie, left Strathlachlan to join 
the Jacobite army. 

When the chief was killed at 
Culloden his horse galloped rider¬ 
less from the battlefield. Eventu¬ 
ally the horse found its wa®back 
to Strathlachlan, the first indica¬ 
tion the clan had of the disaster. 


Two of the five young Camp- 
liells were prepared for the 
real summer which greeted 
them AYhen they arrived at 
Southampton from their home 
in Toronto, Canada. Twins 
Daxdd and Douglas, their twin 
sisters Sandra and Sheila, and 
hig brother Peter have all 
crossed the Atlantic to see 
tlieir grandmother in Cardiff. 


HE PICKS A FRUIT 
SALAD 

Mr. Alfred Stevens, of Mel¬ 
bourne, is one of the few men in 
the world who can walk into his. 
garden, pluck a single fruit* and 
have a ready-mixed fruit salad. 

Fifteen years ago Mr. Stevens 
received a seed of a plant, knovvn 
botanically as Monstera Dcliciosa,* 
from friends in Queensland, and 
planted it. Now 12 feet high, it has 
borne fruit for the first time. - 

The fruit is about the size of a 
medium-sized cucumber and is 
flavoured with pineapple, water¬ 
melon, and peach, all in distinct 
i layers. 
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C N Diplomatic Correspondent 

A UTER four years of refusal, the Chinese People’s Republic 
^ has at last agreed to send a diplomatic representative to 
London. 

Sir Winston Churchill, making the announcement in the 
House of Commons, said: “The Chinese have agreed to send 
a Charge d’Aifaires, having the same position and duties as 
the British Charge d’AlTaircs in Peking.” ^ 

It is a decision of great significance, and it means that 
Mr. Humphrey Trevelyan, British Charge d’AfTaircs in Peking, 
will at last receive the confidence of the Chinese Government. 


This readiness on the part of 
Britain to exchange diplomatic 
representatives with China is a 
point of policy on which the 
United States has agreed to differ. 

The Amcrican.s have so far 
refused to recognise the Govern¬ 
ment of the Chinese ^People's 
Republic as the true Government 
of the country; and for this reason 
there could be no question of an 
exchange of diplomatic missions 
between China and America. 


same 


time Anglo- 
American 
policy in 
con demning 
Chinese 

support 
of wars in the 
troubled 
areas of the 
Far East is 
still identical. 
Embargos on 
the export of 
war materials 
to China 
continue to be strictly upheld by 
Britain. 



Mr. CUou Eii'lai 


^ Britain’s viewpoint, as expressed 
by Mr. Anthony Eden, the Foreign 
Secretary, on the eve of his flight 
to Washington with Sir Winston, 
is that by increasing contacts with 
other countries world peace can be 
better safeguarded. 

Mr. Eden followed that policy 
with the approval of all political 
parties at home when he made a 
special point at the Geneva Con¬ 
ference of-seeking out Mr. Chou 
En-lui, the Chinese Prime Minister, 
who was leading his country’s 
delegation. 

It was, in fact, as a direct result 
of the personal talks between 
them that the Chinese Government 
agreed to send a permanent repre¬ 
sentative to London. 


Mr. Chou En-lai, second only 
to Mao Tse-timg, Chairman of the 
People’s Republic, and regarded 
as his natural successor, made 
other concessions, too. Some 
restrictions on Britons in China 
were cased, and it was agreed that 
a trade mission of Chinese should 
visit Britain. (They did in fact 
arrive here a few days ago and arc 
now examining ways of expanding 
Anglo-Chinesc trade.) 

Small concessions, perhaps, but 
important if they are taken 
together as a token of goodwill. 
What of the man who made them? 

The grandson of a mandarin, 
56-year-oId Chou En-lai has sur¬ 
vived a stormy career in his 
country’s politics longer than any 
other of his colleagues under the 
regime of Mao Tse-tung. , 

FLUENT LINGUIST 

A man of great dignity, he has 
been called the “architect of the 
New China,” and as a political 
teacher he taught the Chinese 
armies that everything Western— 
except Western education—was 
bad for China. How far he still 
holds this view no one knows. 

He went to a secondary school 
at Nankai where he was taught by 
American missionaries. As a 
young man he went on with his 
studies abroad, and he can speak 
five languages, including English 
and Russian. 

Very early he came under. the 
inffiicnce of the Soviet leaders in 
Moscow, and it was their teaching 
which shaped his political career 
when he returned to China. 

Rut there is a strong streak of 
independence in Chou En-lai and 
the other leaders of the Chinese 
People’s Republic, Whatever 
course they ‘take it will be intended 
primarily for the benefit of China. 


-VALERIE’S RETURN 


Continued fi'oiii {mge. I 

grew until she was supplying 120 
houses, dashing home after school 
—Canadian newspapers arc pub¬ 
lished in the evening—and running 
all the way to her district to start 
delivery by 4.30 p.m. Each even¬ 
ing, sun, rain, snow, it was the 
same; and each week the equiva¬ 
lent of £3 went into her bank 
account and brought nearer the 
holiday in England. 

Even when she arrived back 
home at 6 p.m. Valeric was not 
content to call it a day. If an 
hour or two’s baby-sitting was 
needed. Valeric was there to do it. 

“Once,” she recalled gleefully, 
“I was called to a house at 8 p.m. 
-to sit in for an hour. Both the 
children were in bed. They were 
boys aged six and ten, and I was 
only nine at the time. Oh, the 
older boy was so furious when he 


found out next day that I had been 
sitting in looking after him.” 

She found also that baby-sitting 
could be literally a sticky business. 
One of her charges, a boy of seven, 
came up unexpectedly behind her 
and made her prisoner by wrap¬ 
ping a ffy-paper round her! 

By the Spring of this^ year 
Valerie Sampson was able to, 
announce proudly to her father 
that she had done as he had sug¬ 
gested, and earned the money for 
that English holiday she has been 
enjoying so much. 


NEWSPAPER’S 200TII 
BIRTHDAY 

One of Britain’s most influential 
newspapers, The Yorkshire Post, 
.has just celebrated its 200 th anni¬ 
versary. It was founded in 1754 
as The Leeds Intelligencer. 



By thii C N Press Gallery 
Correspondent 


students of foreign affairs 

could do worse than study two 
of the most important White 
Papers yet issued—one on the 
Berlin Conference, published last * 
February, and the recent publica¬ 
tion on the Geneva Conference, 
Together these two volumes, 
setting out the main speeches made 
by the Foreign Ministers and other* 
representatives of the many 
countries concerned, constitute an 
education in diplomacy. 

One of the most moving 
speeches at Geneva was that made 
by Mr. Pyiin, the Foreign Minister 
of South Korea, who crystallised 
the misfortunes of divided and 
war-stricken Korea in these 
memorable words: 

“For over 1000 years Korea and 
China lived side by side, on very 
friendly terms. China never inter¬ 
fered with the internal affairs of 
Korea. 

“When Communism came into 
power, however, China’s national 
character underwent a complete 
change, suddenly becoming aggres¬ 
sive, quite contrary to her long 
tradition. This is a matter of 
regret for world peace as well as 
for peace in the Orient.” 

And Mr, Pyun asked: “Has not 
our economy been shattered | 
beyond remedy? Have wc not suf- I 
fered casualties defying computa¬ 
tion? No other nation can have 
more cogent reasons to hate war 
than the Republic of Korea. All 
through our history we have pre- 
I ferred peace in obscurity to cele¬ 
brity achieved through bloodshed.” 

Y^scount Furness was only 21 
when he addressed the House, 
of Lords for the first time about 
four years ago. Lately he has in¬ 
troduced his own Bill to make 
changes in the hire purchase law. 

The young peer must feel happy 
that this initiative of his, involving 
a good deal of work, was greeted 
with wholehearted Government 
approval. 

0R1GINALLY the fine library of the 
House of Commons was a 
“Library of Historical and Con¬ 
stitutional' Information.” There 
is still a ban on fiction and tech¬ 
nical works, according to a recent 
report. 

Presumably the same rule 
applies to the elegant library of the 
House of Lords.- In referring to it 
the other day Lord Mancroft said: 
“The only novels we have arc 
novels by Prime Ministers.” " 

T^iie privilege of marriage in the 
Chapel of St. Mary, Under¬ 
croft—the famous Crypt Chapel at 
Westminster—is limited strictly to 
members and . officers of both 
Houses and their sons and 
daughters. 

As the chapel is not licensed for 
weddings, those who obtain the 
Lord Great Chamberlain’s permis¬ 
sion to be married there must take 
out a special licence costing £ 20 . 
Mai^f^ages solemnised there arc 
entefed in the registers , of St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster. 


The Children’s Newspaper, July 10, 1954 

News' from Everytvhere 


ON THE TRACK 

Mj/stcrious “earthquake shocks ” 
recorded by a seismograph at the 
University of Pittsburg were 
eventually traced to the move¬ 
ments of passing trains! 

A 22-storcy aluminium building 
has been erected in New York at 
the rate of one storey -every 38 
minutes. The job was done by 
some 70 workers. 

At the end of this month 
40 boys from schools in Birming¬ 
ham, Bradford, Glasgow, and 
London will be leaving for a 
thrcc-wock tour of Canada, This 
is the sixth tour to be arranged 
under the Educational Trusts 
created in 1938 by Mr.'W. H, 
Rhodes, the Bradford phil¬ 
anthropist. 

BORROWED BEACH 

The small Scottish fishing village 
of St. Monance, East Fife, which 
is developing as a holiday resort, 
had no sand on its rocky foreshore. 
So it acquired some from a neigh¬ 
bouring beach at Elic. 

A white cormorant has been 
seen in the Shetland Island of Y 9 II 
for the first time in 20 years. 

Peking radio has announced that 
after the most accurate census in 
China’s history, the population 
was found to exceed 600 million. 

An automatic needle threader 
being sold in America can be 
worked with one hand. 


Ten-year-old Ian dc Mornay 
Davies found an arrowhead of 
about 1500 B c outside his liomc at 
Wlieathampstead, Hertfordshire. 

Raphael’s missing fourth, vers ion 
of the painting The Marriage of 
the Virgin has been found among 
some second-hand furniture at 
La-Roche-Sur-Yon, France, 

CHOIR FROM CANADA 

The choir of St. • George’s 
Cathedral, Kingston, Ontario, is to 
sing every day at Westminster 
Abbey from August 10 to 29. 

Roys of. Bclfairs High School, 
Leigh-on-Sea, Essex, who plan a 
career in industry can now take an 
examination for a special certifi¬ 
cate which will be recognised by 
local factories. 

One of Europe’s largest free 
public libraries, built and partly 
stocked with U.S. aid, has been 
opened in West Berlin. 

A 2000-foot T V tower being 
built at Louisville, Kentucky, will 
be 750 feet higher than the Empire 
State building. 

PARA-CATS 

Cats arc being parachuted to 
troops in the Malayan jungles to 
quell a plague of rats. 

Sir Ernest Oppenheimer, (he 
South African diamond magnate, 
has presented £ 100,000 to help 
establish a new Empire culture 
centre at Oxford. 



f 






Who is that lucky fellow 
in the picture? You? 
Wdb it could be — if 
you decide oa a Humber I Just imag¬ 
ine yourself.., the centre of all your 
envious friends. And, make no mis¬ 
take, the extra lustrous finish and the 
wonderful Humber features call for 
admiring comment wherever you go I 
You’ll notice this finer craftsmanship 
in' every detail of this 
magnificent . machine. 

YouTl realise the moment 
you get astride why 
Humber is known as the 
‘Aristocrat of all Bicycles.’ 

And you’ll understand 
why only the world’s 
largest and most modern 
cycle factory could build 
it! Yes — youTc missing 
half the fun of cycling if 
you don’t choose 
Humber! 




The Aristocrat of all 
Bicycles 


Cash prices front 
£ 11 . 19.6 tax paid. 
Easy terms available 
(from £2 deposit). 
Ask your Dealer for 
full details. 


41 « 4( ' ♦ 


A Product of RaUiQh hidustrits Limited, Nottin^fiam 
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'.riiis incchaiiical • man, namcil 
Tobor, comes" ashore at Soulli- 
amploii after his voyage froih 
New York. Tobor appears in a 
new film, as the mechanical man 
who pilots a rocket to the Moon. 

COlLlliflY 

A new -coalmine, the Seafickl 
Colliery, near Kirkcaldy, Fife, is 
thought capable of producing 5000 
tons of coal a day for 60 years. 

U is designed to tap the vast 
reserves under the Firth of Forth 
to a greater extent thaus ever 
before, drawing on scams believed 
to hold top-quality household coal. 

This summer a deep underwater 
bore will be made in the Forth 
estuary. It will show llie depths, 
thicknesses, and quality of the coal 
seams. 

Two vertical shafts will be sunk 
to a depth of 1900 feel. Level 
galleries for locomotives and mine 
cars and for ventilation will . be 
driven for two miles under the 
liver. 

Underground, there will be a 
complete railway system in minia¬ 
ture, with a tralTic superintendent 
controlling the movements of mine 
cars by telephones and signals. 

The life of the new colliery may 
well be greater than 150 years. 


NEW TEMPLE IN 
NEW JERSEY 

At Freewood Acres, New’ Jersey, 
U.S.A., a clearing in 30 acres of 
v/oodland has become an outdoor 
Buddhist temple for over 200 
Russian Kalmuks. 

Nine priests in red, gold, and 
purple satin robes murmur the 
ancient chant of the Dedication of 
the Land before an altar covered 
.with fruit, vyater, and incense, at 
inauguration ceremonies. 

More than 600 Kalmuks have 
settled in U.S.A. since 1951 as 
refugees from Russia. They are 
descendants of the Mongolian 
warriors of Genghis Khan, who 
conquered Asia and Eastern 
Europe in the 13th century. 


WATER SCIENCE 

The Freshwater Biological 
Association has celebrated its 25lh 
anniversary. 

When its work started in 1929, 
the .staft’ consisted of two scientists 
and a boy. Now it has 18 
.scientists in a staff of more than 
50. Its laboratory at Ferry House, 
Jkir Sawrey, Lancashire, is a 
source of information for river and 
fishery boai'ds, water undertakings, 
and angling associations. 

The Association chose the Luke 
District for its laboratory because 
all the lakes were formed in the 
lee Age, but nevertheless have 
great d iff ere rices both in their 
surroundings and contents. 


EYES ON THE FROG 

Members of the British Herpeto- 
logical Society, who study reptiles, 
arc carrying out a national survey 
to discover more about the breed¬ 
ing habits and movements of the 
common frog. 

Naturalists have still much to 
learn about frogs. They do not 
yet know, for example, what 
happens to them in the winter. 

The herpetologists have been 
given 14 questions to answer about 
frog life in their own localities, 
and they arc carefully watching 
ponds, lakes, and streams. 



Pride of the Proudlocks 


Malcolm Proucllock is only nine, yet he is already an 
accomplished ventriloquist and often gives shows for charity. 
Here he is seen Avith his dummy, Charlie, Avliilc entertaming 
friends at his home at Catchgate, County Durham, 


■ WINGED MENACE 

The fly season is here again. 
This year greater efforts than ever 
before are being made by health 
authorities to defeat the common 
carriers of disease. 

A team of scientists at the Pest 
Infestation Research Laboratory 
at Slough, Buckinghamshire, are 
constantly studying the best ways 
of waging war on flies and are 
paying special attention to the 
blowlly. They have discovered 
that from refuse at one place 
alone, more than 120,000 blowflies 
emerged every day. 

The scientists arc ranging all 
Britain this summer studying 
refuse infested with blowlly eggs, 
finding out’how quickly flies travel 
and how best to exterminate them 
at their breeding-places. 

We know that the common 
house-fly carries germs on its 
legs.. Outbreaks of food poisoning, 
typhoid fever, and dysentery have 
been traced to flies. And it has 
been calculated that one female 
house-fly may have five billion 
progeny in a single summer. 


EGG-STEALERS 

While patrolling his wood one 
evening a Scottish gamekeeper 
came upon a nest of eight eggs 
which a hen capercaillie had just 
flown away from as, he arrived. 
Next evening when he visited the 
nest there were seven eggs, but on 
the following , evening only six. - 

This puzzled the gamekeeper, 
so he arrived earlier the next day, 
and took cover near the nest. 

After a long v/ait two carrion- 
crows arrived, one alighting on the 
branch of a tree a few feet above 
the sitting capercaillie, the other 
settling on the ground a few yards 
from the nest. , The carrion-crow 
on the- ground made a scries of 
feint attacks on the sitting bird 
until 'the capercaillie, exasperated 
beyond endurance, left its nest to 
beat off the intruder. 

This was the moment which the 
accomplice up the tree had been 
waiting for. He swooped down to 
the nest side and actually had an 
egg in his beak when the game- 
keeper shot him. 

■<i-- 

THE LADY IS A LOOKER 

Unless you live in Kent you 
probably do not know what a 
“looker” is. 

In Romney Marsh, a great sheep 
grazing district, shepherds arc 
known as “ lookers ” and every 
year they hold .a competition in 
which their skill is displayed. This 
year there was an unusual entry, a 
“lady looker” was among the 
competitors. She was Miss E. 
Humphrey, who has worked on a 
sheep farm at Brenzett ever since 
she left school in 1939. 

-- 

. IBRITAIN’S NEW FORESTS 

Twenty^six new forests were 
started by tlie Forestry Com¬ 
mission in this country last year— 
19 in England, two in Scotland, 
and five in Wales. The whole area 
planted in the year was 67,610 
acres, the largest since the Com¬ 
mission started in 1919, and nearly 
6000 acres more than the year 
before. 

Altogether over 104 million trees 
were used for new plantings and 
14 million in replacing failures. 


Good view 
from the 
garage 

Ronald Cameron, 21- 
year-old student at 
Sunderland Teclmlcal 
College, has built an 
observatory on the roof 
of the garage at bis 
h o m c i n Belvedere, 
North Shields. The 
dome,, ten feet in dia¬ 
meter,- took three years 
to make and can swivel 
in a complete circle. 
It houses a (en-inch 
Newtonian reflector 
which Ronald also built. 



WOULirS lIlGGliST DAIRY 

New Zealand has taken Den¬ 
mark's place as the world’s biggest 
exporter of dairy products. Last 
year the Dominion’s exports of 
butter were 162,000 tons compared 
with Denmark’s 138,000. Next 
came the Netherlands with 55,000 
tons. In the same period New 
ZealantFcxportcd 103,000 tons of 
cheese, compared with the Nether- 
land’s 81,000 tons and Denmark’s 
59,000. 

There arc about 1,960,000 dairy 
cows in milk in New Zealand—• 
nearly as many cows as people. 
The first butter was exported from 
the Dominion in 1882, and since 
then her total exports have grown 
until they reached the 1953 value 
of £76,436,000. 
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SISTERLY SPIRIT 

Australia has made a splendid 
gift to her sister Dominion, 
Pakistan. Some 200 tractors and 
dtlicr farm implements are being 
shipped to Karachi for use in r\ 
vast scheme in Sind, where 150,000 
acres of waste arc to be reclaimed 
for the settling of ex-Servicemen 
on the land. 

Two Australian experts have 
gone with the machinery to train 
Pakistanis in its operation and 
maintenance. On their journey 
they will call at Ceylon to inspect 
tractors previously given to that 
young Dominion under the 
Colombo Plan. 

Australia’s generosity is a fine 
example of Commonwealth co¬ 
operation. 



I 


\ /OOO Cheokte Pnm olour the picture | 

j inside the frame, fill in your name, age and address in capital i 

j letters, cut round the dotted line, and post your entry in an | 

j envelope ( 2 ]d. stamp) to ‘Colours Comp cadburys, Dept. j 
I BOURNViLLE, BIRMINGHAM. The 1,000 entries judged the best i 

j will win chocolate prizes. Ciulburys decision is final and the j 

j , closing date is 31st July, 1954, when all entries will be opened, j 

\ JJAME ...... AGE . i 

j ADDRESS .,.. 1 

■ . . . . ! 

..... I 

3 T /jJs competjtio}} Is open only io chihh en under x6 living in Great Trilain or Korthern Ireland. ' | 
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CAMERA CORNER 

Continuing our series of articles by an expert to help young 
photographers to get better results. 


15. Photographing EJuildings 
JguirAiN is full of historic build¬ 
ings that can make interesting 
pictures. To get the best results 
a little planning, before exposure, 
is more important than the type of 
camera being used. 

DISTORTION is a common 
fault and is caused by pointing the 
camera upwards in order to in¬ 
clude the top of a tall building. 
The result is that the vertical lines 
of the building arc shown on the 
print as sloping like the sides of 
the letter A. To avoid this you 
must keep the camera upright and 
take a small part of the structure, 
or move farther back. 

To show fine detail, it is best to 
take pictures by diffused sunlight. 
This, however, makes the print, as 
a whole, appear rather dull. Half- 
hidden sunshine, when the sky is 
about half covered in clouds, is 
better. This will not produce the 
heavy shadows and strong con¬ 
trasts of brilliant sunshine, but will 
give a little sparkle to the picture. 
Excessive contrast kills detail and 
makes the print a combination of 
“soot and whitewash.” The hours 
around mid-day should be avoided, 
as the lack of horizontal shadows 
produces a very dull effect. 

With many buildings the most 
attractive view is usually one 
which includes two sides and some 
figures. It is advantageous to have 
people in your pictures, for the 
size of the building can then be 


shown by direct comparison. How¬ 
ever, you must take care that 
people near the camera do not 
stare at. it, as this distracts atten¬ 
tion from the building. 

Church interiors arc favourite 
subjects but time exposures arc 
required and , these must be cal¬ 
culated with proper tables. Re¬ 
member that a tripod or camera 
clamp must be used, and a cable 
shutter release is advisable in 
order to minimise camera shake. 
Windows arc always much brighter 
than the interior and it is best 
to choose an angle that excludes 
them from the picture. 

Excellent photographs' can be 
taken of the nave when the sun is 
shining through the windows on 
one side. This gives “atmosphere” 
and the best place for the camera 
is on the same side as the sun. 
Ily so doing, you can avoid show¬ 
ing the bright v/indows ,in your 
picture and the nave looks more 
interesting if -the camera is not 
centrally placed. 

To take pictures inside churches 
and other public buildings, per¬ 
mission should first be obtained 
from the controlling authorities. In 
many buildings photography is 
allowed provided that a tripod, 
which might hinder other visitors, 
is not used. In any case, it is best to 
apply for permission beforehand. 

If this cannot be done, ask one 
of tlu; officials on duty when you 
arrive there. _ W. S. S. 



The world owes a two-fold debt to George Eastman—his 
inventiveness and his philanthropy have both conferred 
great benefits upon mankind. The centenary of his birth, 
on July 12y 1854y is being commemorated by a special 
American stamp bearing his portrait; and the Royal 
Photographic Society is also honouring his memory with 
an exhibition in London during August. 



George Kastman 


^ GORGE Eastman was born at 
Watervillc, New York, in an 
old-type Colonial house. He was 
obliged to leave school when 
he was four¬ 
teen in order 
to help his 
mother run 
the boarding¬ 
house which 
was their sole 
. meads of sup¬ 
port. 

As soon as 
he was old 
enough he 
started work 
in an insur¬ 
ance office as a messenger boy, at 
three dollars a week, and later 
joined the staff of a bank. But his 
leisure time was occupied with 
photography. 

Those were the days of the wet 
collodion process, and Eastman set 
to work experimenting on the 
newly invented gelatine dry plate. 
He received a patent for a platc- 
coating machine in 1879 and the 
next year decided to start a small 
factory. 

From dry plates he went on to 
invent the roll-film, which has be¬ 
come such a handy feature of 
modern, photography.. U was in 
1885 .tliqt Eastman thauglit out the 


small, simplified camera he was to 
call the Kodak. The name came 
to him suddenly three years later. 
When asked what it meant, he re¬ 
plied “absolutely nothing at all.” 
It was just an apt term with the 
same sort of snap to it as one 
associates with the click of a 
camera shutter. 

The first Kodak came on the 
market in 1888, and was an 
immediate success. It was cheap 
as well as easy to work. ' 

Business had now increased so 
enormously that Eastman laid out 
a kind of estate for his main 
factory which he called Kodak 
Park. Now his organisation has 
centres in England, France, 
Germany,, Canada, and Australia, 
as well as in the U.S. - 

As might have been expected, 
George Eastman became a very 
rich man, but the fact that he had 
once been poor made him very 
generous. He gave dental clinics 
to London, Paris, Rome, Brussels, 
and Stockholm, and large amounts 
to help education. Indeed, it is 
reckoned that, by' 1932,. he had 
subscribed about one hundred 
million dollars to good works. 

His death took place on March 
14 of the same, year. Millions of 
“happy snaps .” bear witness to the 
pleasure be brought .to, mankind.- 


It hcippened 
this week ■ 

BIRTH OF A NATION 

JULY 4, 1776. PHILA¬ 

DELPHIA—A few hours ago 
America became a nation. 

Cannons boom and bells ring 
over the city and the streets arc 
thronged with crowds rejoicing in 
this first day of American in¬ 
dependence. 

Congress, meeting in Indepen¬ 
dence Hall today, adopted the 
Declaration of Independence and 
decided to sever all political con¬ 
nection with Great Britain. 

The Declaration is not only 
recognised as one of the most 
liistoric documents of all times btit 
is widely acclaimed as a literary 
masterpiece in its own right. Us 
architect, ■ Mr. Thomas Jefferson, 
spent the last 18 days in drafting, 
cutting and'polishing it before pre¬ 
senting it to Congress for agree¬ 
ment. . 

Among the inalienable rights 
which, says the Declaration, the 
people arc endowed with, arc “life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happi¬ 
ness.” ^ 

The publication of Mr. Thomas 
Paine's pamphlet “Common 
Sense ” won great support for this 
'revolutionary measure. 

NOBEL’S SAFETY POWDER 

JULY 8, 1866. HAMBURG— 
A leaking cask is said to have con¬ 
tributed to the discovery of 
dynamite, a new destructive and 
explosive substance to be sold as 
“Nobel's .Safety Powder.” 

Nobel recently noticed that 
although the stuffing had soaked 
up the contents of a leaking cask 
of his explosive liquid oil, the oil 
remained in a powdered form and 
detonated after further tests. 

The Inventor, Alfred Nobel, the 
Swedish scientist, has frequently 
experimented to find a safer form 
for the production and transport of 
his nitro-glyccrinc explosive. 

The explosive can be used for 
coal-mining, quarrying, and for 
clearing forest land. ' 

(Nobel died on Deceniber 10, 
l89Cy, leaving the bulk of his great 
fortune to provide prizes given 
annually to those achieving dis¬ 
tinction in learning, science and the 
furtherance of peace.) 

VOLTAIRE REBURIED 

JULY 10, 1791. PARIS—With 
great pomp and ceremony France 
today paid official tribute to the 
memory of Voltaire when the 
highest dignitaries in the land 
watched his remains interred in the 
Pantheon. 

The heart of this great writer lias 
been preserved in a silver case and 
will lie in the National Library, 

The sarcophagus containing bis 
embalmed body passed through 
streets lined with enthusiastic 
crowds who welcomed this 
decision, ordered by the revolu¬ 
tionary Constituent Assembly, 

For thirteen years the remains of 
Voltaire have lain near the ruined 
abbey of Scellicres at Romilli, 
where they Were hurriedly buried 
by Voltaire’s nephew,' the Abbe 
Migndt; after the King had for¬ 
bidden burial ‘ in consecrated 
ground. , 


The Children’s Newspafyer, July 10, 1954 
On Saliinlay, writes Eritesl Thomson, T V iirovides a ... - 

PROGRAMME "FOR 
MODEL FANS 


Many a boy dreams of having his 
own radio-controlled model 
boat, operated by micro-waves 
from a transmitter on shore. 

On Saturday such boats will be 
seen on the ' screen, for TV 
cameras go to the Valley Pool at 
Bournvillc, Birmingham, to show 
manoeuvres by model craft which 
have been competing in a contest 
arranged by the International 
Radio-Controlled Models Society. 
There will be clcclrically-powcrcd 
boats and others driven by internal 
combustion engines and steam.. 

Points are won for their steering 
capabilities over a complicated 
course, as well as ability to re¬ 
verse, go at half speed, and execute 
special manoeuvres. Sailing yachts 
will be on view, too, and it is 
iioped to sliow some radio-con¬ 
trolled aircraft wliich will be com¬ 
peting the following day at the 
RAF station at Morcton-in-thc 
Marsh, Glouccstcrsliirc, 

Picture quiz 

COMPLICATED tcchuical set-up 
has been arranged in Lime 
Grov^ studios for the new TV 
panel game. Where on Earth?, 
starting on Thursday. As in 
Animal, Vegetable, Mineral?, a 
panel of experts will have to 
think hard, but this time it is pic¬ 
tures not objects. The photos may 
be taken anywhere in the world up 
to ]()() ycai's ago.’ 

Pioduccr David Attenborough 
lias devised a large table with a 
sloping frosted-glass top on which 
pictures will be projected for the 
experts’ benefit. The same scene 
will simultaneously be thrown, 
cinema-size, on a back projection 
screen for viewers to see. 

Vive I’Eutcnle Cordialc ! 

Paris in 1954, in Children’s Hour 
on the Home Service on Sun¬ 
day is a radio picture of the French 
capital made specially to mark the 
50th anniversary of the Entente 
Cordiale. 

Producer John Lane tells me 
that he and David Lloyd James, 
acting as visitor, look tape* record¬ 
ings at the top of the Eiffel Tower. 
An even more realistic recording 
was made at six o'clock in the 
morning at Lcs Halles, the Smith- 
field Market of Paris. 


Hollidays ou the screen 

J-JoLiDAYS by TV? Without 
going to quite such an ex¬ 
treme, Children’s TV hopes to 
bring seaside delights to young 
viewers once a fortnight, beginning 
on Saturday. 


Instead of 
Wcstmorc is 



Hattie Jacques 


Whirligig, Michael 
presenting Happy 
Hollidays, a 
serial about 
the four Hol¬ 
liday children 
who arc sent 
to stay with 
Mr. and Mrs. 
Mulberry, a 
couple with¬ 
out children 
of their own. 


They take their charges to a sea¬ 
side house for the summer. 


All four children have so many 
different interests that every viewer 
should be able to share in the fun. 
Katie, for instance, gets a chance 
to show how good a cook she is 
with picnic dainties. Of her 
brothers, Roger is the brainy one 
with a passion for fossils; Bill and 
Cliff arc yachting enthusiasts, 
sketchers, train spotters and would- 
be experts v/ith diesel engines. 

Hattie Jacques, popular 
comedienne of sound radio and 
rV, is Mrs. Mulberry; John Ic 
Mesurier, who is Mr. Mulberry, is 
her husband in real life. 


Pick the winnee 

gm Arthur Buss, Master of the 
Queen’s Musick, will be one 
of the judges in the exciting 
musical contest to be broadcast 
from Manchester, on Saturday 
evening. This will be at the Com¬ 
memoration Concert for the late 
Fred Mortimer, for many years a 
leading authority on brass bands. 

Last November, in his memory, 
the BBC offered two prizes for 
new brass ' band pieces—100 
guineas for a thrcc-movempnt suite 
and 50 guineas for a ceremonial 
march. Altogether 116 marches 
were sent in and 59 suites. On 
Saturday Harry Mortimer, who is 
Fred Mortimer’s son,, will conduct 
the works of the six finalists. 

Names of the composers will be 
kept secret until the end of the 
broadcast. 


Meet the Raiige-Rider 



Soon the Range- 
Rider will be as 
familiar to young 
viewers as Hank or 
Mr. Turnip. He is 
the cowboy hero of 
a new series of 13 
American 30-minute 
films to be shown in 
Children’s T V, start¬ 
ing shortly. The 
Range-rRider, seen on 
the right of our 
picture, is played by 
Jack Mahoney, a 
Hollywood stunt 
man who has stood in 
for many of the lead¬ 
ing film stars. Sharing 
his adventures is 18- 
ycnr-old Pick Jones. 
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ROUND.THE TOWNS—Alan Iviiney clescriliea W' W A 7 /%/* 

the scltiii" of this week’s International Eisleildfoil. a J B J / h 1 i J-J JLj J, ^ 


'T'he River Dec, cutting its way 
through the last of the Welsh 
mountains dovyn to the plains of 
Cheshire, has made one of the 
loveliest stretches of valley scenery 
in the British Isles. It is called the 
Vale of Llangollen, after the little 
town in its midst. 

But the river not only made 
scenery, it also made a way for a 
road from Wales into England. It 
was a rough road, mostly used by 
cattle drovers. But;after William 
Pitt had passed his Union with Ire¬ 
land Act, of . 1800, it became 
plainly necessary to have a good 
road for the new fast coaches 
between London and Holyhead, 
for the crossing to Dublin. 

So Thomas Telford, the 
shepherd’s son who built the Cale¬ 
donian Canal, was called in to re¬ 
construct the Holyhead Road; and 
it passed through Llangollen. 

J^VERY traveller on that road in¬ 
creased the reputation of 
Llangollen. It had a .beautiful 
sVuation among the majestic hills; 
and was not its 14th-century bridge 
one of the Seven Wonders of 
Wales? 

Visitors also began to talk with 
great interest about two Irish¬ 
women, Lady Eleanor Butler and 
the Hon. Sarah Ponsonby, who had 
forsaken a gay life at home to live 
in this lovely, but secluded spot. 
M liey took Plas Nevvydd, a hand¬ 
some house of black and white 
carved beams, and furnished it 
with collector’s pieces. 

Plas Nevvydd was their home 
from 1780 till 1831. Now it is a 
museum; and the lovely grounds, 
with Lady Eleanor’s Bovver and the 
maze she built, arc a park and of 
much interest to visitors. 

From the time of ‘The Ladies of 
Llangollen ” the little town has 
prospered. 


recently Llangollen has 
earned more reputation than 
in all the previous years put 
together. The idea for an Inter¬ 
national Eisteddfod was put for¬ 
ward in 1946 to the Urban District 
Council and the townsfolk at once 
began making plans with 
enthusiasm. 

Here was something they could 
do to heal the wounds of war; and 
the very next summer saw the lirst 
of these great musical festivals 
taking place. 

When you remember that choirs 
and troupes of dancers speaking 
the languages of Sweden and 
Spain,, of Hungary and Plolland 
and the Ukraine, arc walking 
about Llangollen’s small streets, 
you can imagine what this means 
to the town—the excitement, the 
interest and the notion of a big 
adventure in which everyone, old 
and young alike, is sharing. 

As a feat of sheer, organisation a 
big city might well be proud of 
arranging such an annual event. 
But Llangollen, which receives and 
entertains and caters for between 
100,000 and 130,000 people.during 
this one week, has a normal 
population of little over 3000. 

Every house and farm for miles 
round olTers accommodation, and 
although the Eisteddfod authorities 
make a grant towards their ex¬ 
penses, many people never apply 
for it. The Grammar School closes 
down for a week so that its boys 
and girls can help and because its 
classrooms arc needed for re¬ 
hearsal rooms and. for the BBC 
cn.gineers. (But please note that 
this week olT is taken out of the 
summer holiday, not out of the 
term-time.) 

headmaster, Mr, R. Maurice 
Jones, told me that his Fourth, 
Fifth, and Sixth Form pupils pro¬ 
vide between 50 and 60 ushers for 
the festival. They are divided into 



tvyo Teams which each do two 
shifts and one shift per. day, 
alternately. 

Thus team A will be on duty, 
from 8.30 a.m. till 12.30 p.m, and 
again from 7.0 p.m. till 10.30. 
Team B will do the one. shift, 
12.30 to 5.0 p.m. but will be on 
duty next day both for the early 
and lale shifts. 

They have many kinds of jobs 
to do, and the senior girls have the 
special one of acting as hostesses 
to individual choirs. The com¬ 
petitions go on for five days and 
it is a hostess's job to collect the 
members of her particular choir 
from wherever they arc staying 
and get them backstage in that 
huge Eisteddfod tent just at the 
right moment. For with so many 
events it becomes a matter of 
almost. split-second timing, 
especially when items are being 
broadcast or, as happened last 
year, H. M. The Queen and tlic 
Duke of Edinburgh were present. 

centre of interest is the 

■ Recreation Ground, up the 
hill from the river, over the canal 
and past the school. A level grass 
platform about the size of a foot¬ 
ball pitch has been made and on 
this is set the big marquee which 
hol^s the stage and an audience of 
10 , 000 . 

Competitions for prizes arc held 
during each day and every evening 
there is a concert given by some of 
the choirs and dancers. With 
famous artists and orchestras. For 
six days the Vale of Llangollen is 
brimming over with fine music. 

This wonderful event has a 
wonderful setting. High above arc 
the ruins of Dinas Bran castle and, 
looking the other way, you sec 
across the Vale, grey or white¬ 
washed walls of farni and cottage 
looking out from the woods and, 
below, the silver ribbon of the Dec. 

Most of the members of the 
foreign choirs speak little or no 
English—or Welsh. So they arc 
met at their port of arrival by a 
coach with a driver who knows 
the way, and Interpreters avi-alt 
them at Llangollen. 



Llangollen’s 14th-century bridge over the Dee 



Plas Newydd, historic home of the Ladies of Llangollen 


Left, dancers from Latvia at last 
year’s International Eisteddfod; 
below, the Vale of Llangollen 


There is also a reception com¬ 
mittee which looks after them no 
matter what time of the night they 
arrive. One choir, whose members 
had no money, sang its way from 
Hungary to Wales. 

^J[^iiosE intending to compete make 
advance arrangements with 
the British Council and the music 
they, arc to practise is published 
in Wales with the words in several 
languages. Competitors thus have 
a clioicc. 

This is a world festival, 
essentially for amatcLirs who want 
to perform their national songs 
and dances in the same spirit as 
the Welsh have always done. 

The.. Musical Director, Mr. 


Gwynn Williams, pointed out to 
me that the idea of international 
understanding is an admirable one 
but it needs some solid foundation. 
And that there is no better founda¬ 
tion than a real interest common 
to all—in this case music. Add to 
this the homely, simple hospitality 
of a country community which has 
music in its very bones and you 
have the key ,tO' the success of 
this International' Eisteddfod. - 

The only sad part about the 
whole thing seems to be the tears 
in the eyes of some of these young 
choir members .when the week is 
over and they have to go away. 

That is what has been achieved 
in this little town of Llangollen 
which'adopted a big idea. 


THE VALE OF LLANGOLLEN 

Xhis is the vale fringed by the misty hills, 

The land of woods, where gentle streams flow by, 
Down to the silver river laced with rills 
And dark rock pools where ferns and lichens lie. 

An ancient bridge and ruined castle grey 
Stand firm to welcome with a friendly smile 
Youth of the World, with songs and dances gay, 
Who come to dwell in unity awhile. 

A lone, green valley where the meadows cool 
Their feet in water, and the breezes play 
With apple blossoms by the miller’s pool; 

Where snowy petals softly pave the way, 

Llangollen’s praise from Berwyn’s height be sung. 
Enchanted vale, how far your fame is flung! 

. T Sohfie! by Dehiiis Koheris of WrexbaDi, aged 16 
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LIFE-SAVERS 

WANTED 

'Viin Children’s Highway 
Safety Campaign, launched 
at the beginning of this month, 
is essentially an appeal to 
adults. 

It is an appeal to every 
parent to guard and train 
children on the road. It is an 
appeal to every grown-up to 
keep a special watch for them. 
It is an appeal to all of them to 
set the younger generation a 
good example. 

The death and mutilation of 
. ciiildren on the road lias 
rightly been called one of the 
greatest scandals of our age. 
It is a terrible fact that every 
year nearly 1500 two-year-olds 
and nearly 3500 rivc-year-oIds 
arc killed or injured on 
British roads alone. 

But the awful loll is not only 
of toddlers unable to protect 
themselves. Experts tell us 
that a child docs not become a 
safe walker until the age of 14, 
and that a cyclist is at the most 
unsafe period of his cycling 
career when he is 16. 

Many of the undcr-sixteens, 
of course, have lifted them¬ 
selves out of the unsafe 
categories. As pedestrians 
some of them might even be 
described as kerb drill 
sergeants; as cyclists they do 
not have to be told to keep 
their machines in roadworthy 
trim. Walking or cycling, they 
arc always thoughtful for 
others who are on the road. 

Such young folk are wanted 
in this summer’s campaign!, 
and we may be sure that they 
and many other boys and girls 
will respond to its challenge. 

Road Safety is a'matter of 
life and death, and observing 
the rules that ensure it is the 
duty of everyone of us, young 
and old alike. We can all be 
life-savers. 


SHORT STORY 

Y^ihlc on a visit to the forestry 
village of Ac, in Dumfries¬ 
shire, the Brazilian Ambassador 
was told a story which J. M. 
Barrie used to love to relate. 

As a youth the playwright was 
one day travelling by train from 
Dumfries to Lockerbie. At the' 
point whei’c the railway crosses 
the Ac a stranger in the compart¬ 
ment leaned forward and asked 
him the name of the strcain. 

Barrie looked out of the win¬ 
dow, replied “Ac,” and sank 
back into his thoughts. 

The stranger, juistaking the 
name for the ciucstion “Lh?”, 
repeated his query, and again the 
preoccupied Barrie merely said 
“Ac.” A third time lie put his 
question, ajid a third time re¬ 
ceived only the monosyllable as 
answer. 

Then the stranger completely ' 
lost his temper and scolded 
young Barj'ic at great length for 
what he J'cgarded as insolence. 


Tlihik on These Tilings 

T^ing David’s son Absalom, 
a young man with a deceit¬ 
ful tongue but a charming 
manner, turned the people 
against his fatlicr. David had 
to lice from Ins own country and 
though he later won back his 
kingdom he was grieved because 
lie lost his son Absalom in doing 
so. 

As David fled he told Tttai, 
one of his captains, to escape 
and find favour with the new 
king. Ittai was an alien soldier 
of fortune, and as he had no real 
claim to his services, David 
advised him to leave. 

iltai’s answer was a wonderfLil' 
tribute to David. “ As my lord 
the king (David) Hveth, surely in 
what place my lord the king 
shall be, whether in death or in 
life, even there also will thy 
servant be ” (2 Samuel, 15). 

U was because David was a 
kind as well as courageous leader 
that he won such loyalty. F. P. 


Wlien I gro’iv up 

YX7HHN [ grow up 
i gucss.rilbe ; 

A fireman with engines— 

Gee! 

Or maybe Til be 
A tralTic cop 

And tell my own father to 
S^op ! A nine-yciir-oUl Texan boy 


Under the Editor’s Table 


Connell house tenants who want 
to erect garages ninst obtain per¬ 
mission, And the money, 

A boy of fourteen won first 
prize in a cake-making competi¬ 
tion. He took the cake. 

Many people do not know what 
the youth of this country is coming 
to. Old age, most likely. 

In wet weather keep the feet 
dry. The sole aim. 



Out of the frying pan 

'OURND'D out of their home 
three times in the past five 
years, the Thomas C. Flaherty 
family believe they could not 
live in' a more appropriately- 
named town. They are I'csidcnts 
of Hazardville, Connecticut. 


Pat and Lucky Seven 

Si 



I 1 

*1i?i 


Patricia Gramm, of Illinois, 
with her Ayrshire calf which 
she has named Lucky Seven 
because of its face marking. 


ADDED ATTRACTION 

AuiLfiv to tell a joke against 
^ oneself is a good quality, 
and it is one that Home Secretary 
Sir David Maxw'cll Fyfe cer¬ 
tainly docs not lack. Addressing 
a Conservative rally at Ripon 
recently, Sir David spoke of an 
occasion when he arrived to 
open a fete and saw a placard 
displayed. In big letters it pro¬ 
claimed: “Sir David Maxwell 
Fyfe, elephants, and other side¬ 
shows.” 


Sis^cct to the sheep 

TWTost of us would say without 
hesitation that sheep cat 
grass, but a tcn-ycar-old C N 
l eader, Stephen Worth of Ching- 
ford, has found out that they 
may have other tastes. 

He tells us that he was walk¬ 
ing in London’s Hyde Park when 
he saw someone giving bread to 
a sheep: As he himself had no 
bread he offered it a peppermint. 

To his surprise the sheep 
munched it with relish, and then 
“sniffed in my pocket and 
looked up at me as much as to 
say, ‘ Please may I have some 
more?’ Then it saw the shep¬ 
herd coming and it trotted away. 
I asked the shepherd whether it 
often ate sweets, and he said, 
‘ Oh yes, it’ll cat anything.’ ” 
Like Stephen, we live and 
learn. 


Where there’s a ill 

“^/oRKiTts for the National 
Savings Movement may 
well be encouraged by the 
clfoiTs of a 12-year-old invalid 
boy, Gordon Bar foot, in a 
Hampshire children’s hospital. 
Setting himself a National 
Savings target of £100, he 
actually collected over £200 in 
less than four months from the 
patients and staff. 

Most of us consider our¬ 
selves excused from work of 
national importance when we 
arc ill, but not Gordon. Keep 
going, is his motto—and an 
excellent one, loo! 


VETEK PICK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 

If holiday 
photographs 
arc often cold 
Siiapij 


, Rain did not stop jumping at a 
recent horse show. Everyone 
jumped for shelter. 

There is a great deal to he said 
for calling a spade a spade, says 
the Minister of Pensions, Especi¬ 
ally if yon want to buy one. 


Mr Pepys samples 
an orange 

London borough of 
Hackney is losing its old 
manor house. Brooke House is 
being pulled down to.make way 
for a new school. 

The history of Brooke House 
reaches back through many cen¬ 
turies. In 1410 it was part of the 
dowry of Henry the Fourth’s 
Queen Margaret, and in 1587 
Queen Elizabeth stayed there 
while holding court in Hackney. 

John Evelyn called its garden 
-“One of the neatest and most 
celebrated in England ” ; and 
Samuel Pepys records that it was 
here he first saw oranges grow¬ 
ing, and that he “pulled off a 
little one by stealth and ate it.” 

Sad news that yet another link 
with London’s past is being 
severed, even for such a good 
purpose! 


Thirty Years Ago 

from the Childrens Newspaper, 
July 12, 1924 

Royal Air Force Pageant 
at Hendon the other day 
was a striking example of the 
wonderful progress of aviation. 

Little more than ten years ago, 
before the Great Shadow fell 
over Europe, Hying was con¬ 
sidered a great adventure, and 
the feW'^ men who took their 
(limsy craft into the air were 
looked upon as heroes ; but 
nowadays aeroplanes are solidly 
built; and many of the later 
types appear as formidable as 
battleships. 

It \yas shown at the Hendon 
pageant that the most amazing 
strains and stresses can be taken 
with safely in the air, and that 
aeroplanes can be flown in 
almost any position. One of the 
most thrilling sights was when 
five Sopvvith Snipes, flying in 
perfect formation, suddenly 
turned on to their backs and 
continued flying upside down. 


I he ChHcfrcn’s Newsl?q/?cr, ]uty tO, iyi>4 

THEY SAY ... 

''PiJE significance of Everest 
^ surely lies in the encourage¬ 
ment it gives to a great many 
young people everywhere, to 
emulate ... in the wide open 
spaces the spirit of adventure. 

Sir John Uiint 

Tt is a gift with no strings, 
^ except the strings of friend¬ 
ship. 

The Duke of Edinburgh, announcing 
that the Greek Earthquake Appeal 
Eumt had raised £120,000 

'T'he coming generation will 
^ need more technical skill 
than the present one if Britain 
is to hold her own. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury 

'^iin great contribution which 
the British Commonwealth 
makes to the world is that it pro¬ 
vides a nucleus of strength inside 
the United Nations without 
which the United Nations would 
be nothing but a whole collec¬ 
tion of fragments. 

The Prime Minister of Australia 

A PASSION for travel speed is 
not the only consideration 
in life. 

Mr. Herbert Morrison, M.P, 

British arc bad haters. 

The Aga Khan 

Tn music it is not the number 
of notes you make but how 
they sound. Sir John Barbirolli 


Out and About 

T-Tave you ever seen a starfish' 
doing ‘“cartwheels”? 10 
you can swim underwater a little 
with your eyes open, and the 
water is shallow and clear, this 
is something worth trying to see. 

Being light in the water, the 
starfish can stand up on the end 
of two of its legs or “rays ” and 
push itself over, one ray after 
the other coming down. The 
creature i.s probably looking for 
a better supply of food. When 
it finds a shellfish, such as a 
mussel, it arches itself over the 
prey, and its five rays become 
more like arms than legs as they 
seize the shell by means of 
suction, and after a long tussle 
pull it open by muscular 
strength. C. D. D. 

JUSTIN IDEA 
As the old Yorkshire saying 
has it: Give your tongue more 
holiday than your head. 



OUJt HOMELAND 


Uunvegau Castle 
In llic Isle of Skye 
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The CbiIHrcn’s Newsixiper, July 10, I9S4 
The CN Critic reviews a hhn ahoul a itaiuoiis detective 

FATHER BROWN 
' THE SCREEN 


'"pilose of you who know G. K, 
Chesterton's famous detective 
stories may he rather critical of the 
appearance of Alec Guinness as 
l ather Ih’own in the new film of 
that name. Father Brown is des¬ 
cribed in the stories as a short, 


plump little priest with, a round, 
chubby face, and Alee Guinness.is 
not himself citlicr short or plump 
or chubby. 

But it is his triumph that he 
makes you forget this; after a few 
minutes he seems exactly right in 
the part. U is the feeling of 
character, not the appearance, that 
is the most important thing if a 
personage in a story is to come to 
life; and this Father Brown seems 
perfectly convincing. 

The him is a very amusing one 
based, but not very closely, on the 
first story in the 
first book, Ihc 
Innocence of 
V'athcr Brown, 
about the Cross 
of vSt. Augustine 
from lather 
Brovvn's church. 

This Cross is 
to he sent to 
Rome, and tl■^e^ 
authorities have 
arranged for a 
police escort to 
go with it. But 
Fallicr Brown is 
sure that if this is 
done the great 
thief Mambeau 
will get (he Cross 

-so he makes 
off with the 
precious relic and 
starts to take it to Rome himself. 

On the w'ay he luis to escape the' 
attentions of a Scotland Yard 
inspector (Bernard Lee), among 
ot.her people, and one of the 
people he meets turns out to he 
Flambeau in disguise. Several of 
his adventures are' not in the 
original story, and many readers of 
’ C'hcsterlon will object to that. But 
many of them also, will be just as 
. aiuiiscd and just as appreciative of 
the film as anybody ^yllo docs not 
know (he original 

This Father Brown docs some. 


things that Chesterton never made 
him do—but still, as played by 
Alee Guinness, he seems to be the 
real Father Brown who would, in 
fact, do those things. 

As it happens, the Cross is lost 
after all, and when he returns to 

Fngland Father 
Brown Iras to de¬ 
fend his conduct 
to an angry 
Bishop (Cecil 
Parker). 

But later, with 
the help of one 
of his parish¬ 
ioners, Fady 

Warren (Joan 
Greenwood), he 
sets a trap for 
Flambeau. She 
possesses a 
beautiful set of 
chessmen, and 
'they arrange to. 
have it put up 
for auction, sure 
(hat Flambeau will see the notices 
of the auction and be tempted to 
come from Europe to try to steal 
it. 

The auction is one of the most 
amusing scenes, and Flambeau is 
indeed there—but again in such a 
good disguise that he is able to get 
aw'ay with the treasure before any¬ 
body realises Nvho he is. 

Once more Father Brown crosses 
the Channel, but this time he is. in 
pursuit of Flambeau—and the 
Cross of St. Augustine. He has a 
clue, which leads him to a castle 


in Burgundy where the great thief 
hides' all llic beautiful things he 
has stolen. 

Again (he police follow, and in 
the confusion Flambeau, admir¬ 
ably played by Peter • Finch, 
escapes, it w'oukf not be fair—and. 
it would lake up Tar too much 
spaec-7-to explain what happens at 
the end, but all turns out well 

The film is exciting, as well as 
being amusing all the way; and 
what is'all. to the good is tluU it 
vyill send many people back to 
G, K. Chesterton's stories. 


Accirtcels Doii’l 
ilappcn 

Asking Mr. Pastry to look after 
a young family while their parents 
are aw'ay is asking for trouble. 
And so it proves in the recently 
issued home safety film called 
Accidents Don't Happen. The 
amount of trouble Mr. Pastry and 
his charges can get into in the 
ten minutes of the filni is pheno¬ 
menal. 

. Two of the young folk liuve luul 
first aid training, but their advice 
docs not deter Mr. Pastry (Richard 
Hcarnc). He tries to open a tin 
w'ith scissors. He cannot wait for 
a step-ladder to ' get something 
from a top shelf and mounts the 
clothes liorsc. He makes booby 
traps, of the hall mats by polishing 
underneath them. 

DANGEROUS CURIOSITY 

The situation is complicated by 
a junior brother with a dangerous 
curiosity about gas taps, matches, 
and things in bottles in the bath¬ 
room cupboard. 

The picture is funny, ' but its 
message is serious. More people 
die each year as a result of 
accidents in the home, than there 
arc fatal road accidents, 

“Oh, well,” says Mr. Pastry at 
the end, “accidents will happen!” 
He could not be more wrong. 
Practically all of them are caused 
by ignorance and carelessness. 

The film was made by Elasto- 
plast in association W'ith the Royal 
Society for .the Prevention of 
Accidents. It is intended for 
schools, youlh movements, first 
aid organisations, and so on, and 
is available on free loan from 
Sound-Services Ltd., 269 Kingston 
Road, Merton Park, London 
S.W. 19. 


KNOTS BY THE 
MILLION 

A wonderful carpet, whose 
nianufacUirc will involve 1,620,000 
knots being tied by hand, is being 
made in the Royal Carpet Factory 
at Bcvcrw'yk, Holland, for the 
Dutch Royal Palace at Socstdyk, 
where Queen Juliana lives. 

The factory uses the ancient 
method developed by Oriental 
artists, and examples of this craft 
have gone to palaces, public build¬ 
ings, ' and ocean liners in many 
lands. 

Forty o p c itU i V c s arc engage d 
in turning the designs of the 
artists into soft, colourful carpets 
which last a lifetime. An. experi¬ 
enced knottcr can make between 
seven and eight thousand knots a 
day. 

The Dutch Royal ITimily have 
purchased many of these hand- 
knotted carpels; so has the Shah 
of I^crsia. Another order now in 
progress is a Chinese carpet with 
a design in relief which has 120,000 
knots to the square metre. 


ON LONELY LUNDY 

Lundy Island, in the Bristol 
Channel, lias increased its popula¬ 
tion from eight to nine. 

The newconier is Miss Barbara 
Whitaker, a graduate of Read¬ 
ing University, who has taken the 
lonely job of studying the island’s 
birds and their migration habits. 



Father Brown examines a valuable chess set 



Father Brown catches the train to Paris 



Claude Monet—.a self-portrait 

A great artistic c\ciU [\s well as 
a tine contribulion to a worthy 
cause is the exhibition of paintings 
by the immortal (Taiide Monet, 
now being held (until July 30) at 
the Marlborough Gallery^ (9ld 
Bond bitroct, London. It has been 
organised to help the British 
Empire Ciancer Campaign, of 
wliich the Queen is Patron. 

Claude Monet, whose, work gave 
the Impressionist Movement its* 
name, ^^'as a grocer's son wlio, dur¬ 
ing his long life from 1840 to 
1926, knew both extremes of life: 
gtcat poverty and struggle, ending 
in wealth and world fame. 


7 


An artist and 
his son 



Michel Monet, by his father 


He visited London, and among 
the .53 paintings on view arc 
studies of Charing Cross Bridge, 
Waterloo Bridge, and the Houses 
of Parliament. 

Michel Monet, the ailist’s only 
surviving son, has contributed a 
number of his father's works to 
aid this merciful cause.' 


DEADLY GREEN MUD 


Medical men arc trying to solve 
the mystery of why millions of fish 
and other forms of marine life die 
in a 6000-milc area of the Atlantic 
Ocean near Walvis Bay, South- 
West Africa. 

In December and January of 
each year since 1853 the beaches 
and sea in this area have been 
watched with growing fear as green 
mud rose, from the depths, en¬ 
trapped every form of marine life 


and destroyed it. No bottom fish 
exist here and it is the fish swim¬ 
ming near the surface which arc 
engulfed during the two months in 
the year by the poisonous mud. 

vScicnlists are to watch for the 
phenomenon this year with special 
care and take samples from 
various parts of the alTcctcd area 
with a view to analysing the water 
and discovering the nature of the 
poison. 


HELICOPTER fflGHWAY 


The journey between I^ondon 
Airport and*the heart of the metro¬ 
polis—now an hour’s coach ride- 
will shrink to a mere 20-minute 
hop when British European Air¬ 
ways opens London's first “heli- 
bus ” service early next year. 

At the newly inaugurated 
Central London heliport.—next 
door to B E A’s air terminal at 
Waterloo—seven-seat Westland- 
Sikorsky S-55s‘ will embark pas¬ 
sengers and their luggage, - then 
swiftly transport them to the air¬ 
port, following the course of the 
Thames as far as Kcw. 


Helicopters may now lly as low 
as 500 feet over the Thames witli- 
out special permission and lliis will 
be used as a form of fairway 
between the two points. Floats 
will be fitted to the BE A 
machines so that they can use the 
river for emergency landings. 

The Central London heliport 
is open for use by any privalely- 
fiowji helicopters at 24 hours’ 
notice at present, but it is expected 
that when B E A begin their ser¬ 
vice, any helicopter will be able to 
call there at any lime during the 
hours of daylight. 





A Wcstlaiul-Sikorsky S-55 comes irrfco biul 
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NEW-FOUND TRIBE 
IN NEW GUINEA ■ 



Flashbacks 


LORD'S Cricket Cround 

VMS The Sctene of manv oifferent kinds of 
EVENTS 6EF0KE TAKING ITS PLACE AS THE 
exclusive HEAOQUAITTeiTS OF THE SUMMER GAME 


Tw£ dsismL Gmm - the fkst of iwfe - Long 
SINCE built upon to become bOIZSETSQUANE, SAW 
The saw flights of the italiah Aviation pionee/t, 

VINCENZO 
LUNARDI, 

WHO MACOE THE FINST 
BALLOON ASCENT IN 
ENOLANO IN /7S4 




BIRTHDAV 
(/Ss6) 

MONTAOUE HOLBEIN 

Swam FROM London Brioge TO 
RICHMOND LOCK (18MILES) 

HOLSEIN MAbE 9 LtmCCESSFUL 
ATTEMPTS TO SmM THE CHANNEL, 
THE LAST WHEN HE IWS SZ 


ROB ROY’S COUNTRY AS A NATIONAL PARIS 


Exciting news has come from 
New Guinea. Tribes of natives, 
not previously known to exist, 
have been observed by two 
Australian Government ofticials, 
Mr.- A. A. Roberts and Mr. 
j. Arthur. They were making an 
air survey of 5000 square miles of 
unmapped country. 

It is thought possible that these 
inhabitants, estimated to number 
100,000 and living in the un¬ 
mapped depths of the jungle, may 
have been cut off from the outside 
world by the high mountain 
ranges. Now a patrol has set off 
on foot, accompanied by two 
missionaries, to learn more about 
these mysterious people. . 

Exploring and mapping lhc.se re¬ 
mote valleys on foot might have 
taken two years. The airmen have 
^icconiplishcd it in three weeks. 

Flying in an Anson aircraft, Mr. 
A. A. Roberts and Mr. J. Arthur 
each day found more uncharted 
valleys and thousands of people. 

UNAFRAID OF FLANES 

Often the flyers came down to 
200 feet and saw crowds of natives 
standing outside their villages 
gaping and pointing upwards, 
apparently unafraid of what might 
have been to them some strange 
gigantic bird. 

Their villages of round or square 
huts are we 11-designed, and all of 
them are surrounded by great 
moats nearly 20 feet wide. Their 
neat vegetable gardens have rows 
of crops and some looked liked 
paddy fields. 

One small valley was described 
by Mr. Arthur as like a piece of 
the English countryside. It was 
covered by green rectangular fields 
surrounded by hedges and high 
trees. 

Anthropologists all over the 
world will be impatient to hear 
more of these “lost tribes of New 
Guinea”; whether they have de¬ 
veloped their way of life on their 
own; whether they knew anything 
of people beyond their own in¬ 
accessible valley; and what arc their 
customs, beliefs, and language. 


Scotland’s great new national 
park, between Loch Lomond and 
the famous Trossachs, lia.s been 
ofiicially named The Queen Eliza¬ 
beth Forest Park, to commemorate 
the Coronation. 

It is a fitting commemoration, 
for the park has a glory matching 
its name. 

Stretching 16 miles from Loch 
Vcnnachar, across the summit of 
Ben Lomond to the bonnie 
banks of Britain’s biggest lake, it 
is a wonderful expanse of wood¬ 
land, heath, mountain, and farm— 
41,454 acres in all. 

It may well be claimed that this 
is the most beautiful and romantic 
of all our national parks. U is the 
Land of brown heath and shaggy 
wood. Land of the tfionntain and 
the flood, whose rugged splendour 
Sir Walter Scott made world- 
famous ill verse and prose. 

Here was Rob Roy’s country; 
here in the Clachan of Aberfoyle, 
the Highland freebooter had his 
encounter with that worthy Glas¬ 
gow citizen, Bailie Nicol Jarvie. 

It' was hereabouts, too, that 
Wordsworth heard a solitary High¬ 
land harvesting lass singing, and 
J wrote: 


Will no one tell me what she sings? 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
From old imhappy far-off things. 
And battles long ago. 

Since those days the only change 
in this wild region has been the 
pleasant one of woods planted by 
the Forestry Commission. No rail¬ 
ways pierce the park, there is no 
through road, and the only place 
of any size is little Aberfoylc. 

Here the nature-seeker can hear 
the plaintive call of the curlew and 
feast his eyes on purple banks of 
heatlier or the ovange glow of bog 


IX THE VAN 

A Ramsgate grocer, ' three 
friends, and three children, have 
just returned from an unusual 
Continental holiday. They went to 
Spain and all of them rode in the 
grocer’s delivery van. Some of 
them slept in it and others used a 
tent, and the whole holiday, not 
in eluding food, cost £51. Of this 
sum, £24 was spent on petrol. 

It would have been quite a shock 
for any other Ramsgate citizen 
w'ho happened to be in Spain to 
see his local grocer's van trundling 
along the road. 


myrtle In Spring. Here he can 
clamber through Nature’s rock 
garden to the heights of Ben 
Lomond, from which one of the 
finest views in Scotland can be 
obtained. 

Up there Ben ^Nevis can be 
plainly sccrl among the tangle of 
mountains to the west and north, 
Stirling to the cast, and the peaks 
of Arran beyond the smokc-Vcil of 
the Clyde towns to the south. 

The busy workaday folk of 
Glasgow^ Edinburgh, and other in¬ 
dustrial regions of central Scotland 
will rejoice in this fine playground 
within easy reach of their homes. 

Camping sites are to be pro¬ 
vided, and there are five Youth 
Hostels near the park. But forest 
fires arc a danger in dry weather, 
two look-out stations being main¬ 
tained to give warning of them by 
telephone. Visitors arc urged to 
avoid lighting fires or using picnic 
stoves in or near plantations of 
young trees. 

The Queen Elizabeth Forest 
Park is a place, to quote the Earl 
of Radnor, for the young in age 
and the young in heart to enjoy 
freedom in the wild beauty of 
Nature, 


The Children's Newsfoaper, ]u1y >0, {954 

Kffl’IMC WATCH OM 
THE HEATH-WATEH 

Wood-boring white grubs of the 
so-called death-watch beetle are • 
still causing great damage to many, 
of our fine old buildings, and hew 
steps are being taken to diminish 
their ravages. 

In lectures organised by the 
Institute of Architectural Study it 
is being stressed that the grubs of 
this beetle often do thousands of 
pounds’ worth of damage iinlesi 
steps arc taken to prevent it geltinj 
a hold. 

For centuries men have heard 
the knockings of the adult death- 
watch beetle upon timber. These 
noises arc really signals between 
the beetles, and on summer even¬ 
ings, in the quiet of the country, 
they can often be heard quite 
distinctly. But in the old days the 
mysterious knocking sound was 
supcrstitiously supposed to foretell 
a death. 

Today we know that the death- 
watch beetle knocks with his jaws, 
bobbing his head up and down to 
attract other beetles. 

“TALKING” BEETLES 

Sir Frank Baines, who before 
the war was responsible for the 
reconstruction of the roof of 
Westminster Hall and for preserv¬ 
ing the woodwork of Hampton 
Court Palace damaged by the 
beetles, succeeded one day in 
making one of the beetles “talk ’’ 
to him. 

It took him some time to estab¬ 
lish communication with the 
specimen kept in his olfice, but 
when he ciid find the corrccl 
rhythm he had no dilficulty in 
getting replies. 

At various times the death- 
watch beetle has attacked the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford, the 
Church of St. Bartholomew-the- 
Great in Smithfield, Westminstei 
Chapter Library, and many other 
famous buildings. 

The beetles are about a third of 
an inch long, when full grown, and 
reddish-brown in colour. 


THE ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER—picture-version of Mark Twain’s famous story (8) 



Toia forgot Injun Joe in the cxcitciuent of his There was something so weitd and grisly about Suddenly they, heard voices approaching the The men had committed a robbery, and began 

now craze—hunting for buried treasure. After the dead silence of the deserted, half-ruined . house ! They lay on the floor with their eyes to hiding their loot behind a hearthstone. Joe’s 

digging in various places, he thought the empty building tliat they were afraid, for a moment, holes in tlie planking, and wailed in a misery of knife struck something. “Hallo, here’s a box,” 

“ haimted ” house near the village a likely spot, to venture in. Presently they entered softly, fear. Two men entered below. One was a man he said. “ Fetch that old pick.” With Tom’s 

and persuaded Hack to go with him. “ Blame it, I cars alert to catch the slightest sound, and the villagers had taken to he a wandering deaf old pick they prised out the box and opened it. 
don’t like ha’ntcd houses,” said Iliick. “They’re muscles tense for instant retreat. Then, and dumb Spaniard. The other was a stranger. It was full of golden coins ! The hoys above were 

worse’ll dead people. Dead people don’t come growing holder,, they dared each other to go But when the “deaf and ctumh” man spoke, as excited as the thieves. Then Injun Joe said, 

sliding round in a slwoud and peep over your upstairs. Tliey tossed their spades and picks his voied made the boys gasp. It was Injun “ This pick has fresh earth on it! NVho'broiight 

shoulder all of a sudden' the way a ghost does.” into a corner and mounted the rotting staircase. Joe’s ! Thus had the murderer disguised himself, it here ? D’you reckon they can be upstairs*? ” 

Will revengeful Injun Joe finil the boy who betrayed him? Sec next week’s instalment 
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The Children’s Newspaper, July 10, 1954 


Grand story of adventure on Exmoor 


MYSTERY ON THE MOOR 

■ = by Garry Hogg ; 


'Nessa and Lance Conway are in 
the care of their uncle, Bruce 
Hall id ay. On holiday in the West 
Country, the children go walking 
on the moor and are caught in a 
mist. While trying to find their 
way home they discover an electric 
cable just below the turf. It leads 
them to an isolated, castle-like 
building. A Mr. Benedick invites 
them in, but when voices arc heard 
he tells Nessa and Lance to hurry 
away. 

5. Twigg’s Folly 

was, I suppose, absolutely 
no reason why wc should be 
in such a hurry to get away with¬ 
out meeting the men whose voices 
wc had heard out on the moor, 
except this: quite obviously Mr, 
Benedick knew there was a good 
reason that wc should not meet! 

“This way,” I said, and turned 
left outside the door, running as 
straight as I could, and as quietly, 
too, with Nessa close at my heels. 
Somewhere ahead of us was a little 
gate in the outer wall; and beyond 
that a quarry and, finally, Lin- 
c-ombe. I knew where our cottage 
lay from^ there because I had 
spotted the road on our map. 

For once we were actually glad 
of the mist. It seemed to us 
immensely important that we 
should not be spotted from behind. 
As for Mr. Benedick, we felt pretty 
sure he would not give us away: 
he was at least as anxious to keep 
our visit from the others, though, 
of course, wc had not the slightest 
idea why.' 

“Oh, good!” Nessa panted. We 

m YOUR miDM 

15, Forget-me-nots 

) Forget-me-not is an old- 
‘ fashioned flower which ' 

' everyone likes. Attractive ' 

, when growing by itself, it is , 

I even more elTcctive as a back- ( 

• ground for tulips, and it is 
I easy to grow. 

Seed sown between now ^ 

I and the end of the month will, 
grow quite large enough 
to be transplanted in the ' 
autumn. 

The dwarf varieties such as | 

» Royal Blue, Queen Victoria, 

> and Star of Love arc the best i 
lor grow as a “carpet” for' 

' taller flow'ers. These plants— 

, only about six inches high— J 
I become covered with masses 

> oif fich blue flowers which last < 

' well into the summer, their ' 

r colour gradually fading as the ' 

, hot weather comes along. 

Bigger plants—more suit- 

• able for growing by them- ^ 

} selves—arc Perfection, a ' 

? bright blue variety, and for | 

L those who would like a dif- | 

S ferent colour, Lavender Gem, ^ 

3 which is very lovely. 

^ There, arc also' varieties' 

• suitable for rockeries and for 
I growing alongside garden 
, pools. 


had arrived at the wall exactly 
where the gate^was. Though small, 
it was stiff to open, but luckily it 
did not creak very loudly. I. shut 
it firmly behind us, and away wc 
went along the track that would 
lead us to the quarry and at last, 
wc hoped, to Lincombe. 

“Fm sure the mist is thinner 
than it was,” Nessa remarked. 

“It is probably clinging to the 
castle, hemmed in by the outer 



VVe each had a glass of some bright 
red stuff 

wall,” 1 said. “Just the place for 
it, in my opinion.” 

“1 feel sorry for poor little Mr. 
Benedick,” Nessa went on. “Bad 
enough to be living in such a huge 
place as that with an invalid sister, 
without having swirling mist round 
him all the time.” 

“Bruce’s ‘army of pale ghosts, 
wraiths without substance,’” I 
quoted. “Talk of a besieging 
army! ” 

“Don’t!” said Nessa. “It makes 
me shiver even to think of it.” 

The track was easier to, follow 
than the other one we had seen on 
the moor. It was wider, and also 
straighter; as though it had been 
regularly used by people doing the 
same trip over and over again. 

“What a vast place the moor is, 
though,” Nessa remarked the first 
time we stopped for a breather. 
“Seems to go on for ever and ever, 
doesn’t it!” 

“It is downhill here, anyway, 
thank goodness,” I said. “Come 
on. Next lap!” 

Two tracks 

Wc came at length to the quarry. 
It was a big horseshoe of a place, 
with a steep, curved side, hollowed 
out of a shoulder of the 'moor. 
From it a fairly wide track—large 
enough for the wagons that carted 
the stone away from it—ran curv¬ 
ing ahead of us down the slope, A 
second track swung’ upwards and 
to the left, making for the higher 
ground. 

“I v/onder Where that goes to?” 
Nessa said. 

A thought struck me. “Probably 
the stone for the castle came from 
here. What a job it must have 
been, carting it all that way,” 

“What nvTv the name of the 
place, Lance?. Mr. Benedick,said 


it, just as WC were leaving, do you 
remember?” 

“Twig—something, it sounded 
like,” I said. “I hardly caught it, 
though, because I was listening so 
hard for those other voices.” 

We ran on, the stony - track 
winding to left and to right, but 
dropping fairly steadily most of 
the time. Now and again it rose a 
bit, then fell again. But the mist 
was clearing steadily, and wc could 
see the first of Lincombe’s cottages 
at least a hundred yards before wc 
came to them, - 

“Thank goodness!” Nessa said. 
“Aren’t you puffed? I am.” 

“Me, too,” I said. “Here, let’s 
sec what Lincombe’s one and only 
shop has to offer in the way of 
refreshment.” 

Typical village shop 

It was just a little, old-fashioned 
village shop, where I should think 
you could buy pretty well any¬ 
thing. There were advertisements 
for ices and various sorts of drinks. 
I asked for two ices. 

“Sorry, dear,” the old lady be¬ 
hind the counter said. “Wc’m out 
of they.” 

So instead we each had a glass 
of some bright red stuff labelled 
Raspberry Splash but tasting of 
something quite different! Wc 
took our glasses to the doorway, 
and stood on the sill, sipping from 
them and looking across the village 
street. 

“Why did you press on my foot 
while T was talking to Mr. Bone- 
dick?” Nessa asked me suddenly. 
“I’ve only just remembered.” 

“Oh, just a warning,” I said, 
airily. 

“Warning about whatV 

“I had a feeling you were about 
to ask a question I would have 
liked to ask, myself,” I said, . “But 
also I had a feeling it was a ques¬ 
tion better left unasked, if you sec 
what I mean,” 

“I don’t,” she said.' “Still, if 
-” She broke off, and took an¬ 
other swig of her bright red drink. 

Talk to the old lady 

Neither of us spoke for a little 
while. The old lady behind the 
counter , who had served us 
pottered about, glancing in our 
direction every now and then. She 
must have known wc were 
strangers, of course, and sure 
enough, after a little while her 
curiosity got the better of. her and 
she leaned over the counter to¬ 
wards us. 

“I hope ee have not been ,up, on 
the moor,”, she said earnestly. 
“Tis dangerous with thiccy mist.” 
She shook her head. “ You’m safer 
far, down here in Lincombe.” 

“I wouldn’t like to live up on 
the moor, if it can be covered with 
mist like this,” Nessa said. “ Are 
there farms and things on it?” 

“Farms be in the valleys; But, 
of course, there be Twigg’s Folly,” 
the old lady said. “And a folly it 
do be indeed!” 

“Twigg’s Folly?” I repeated 
‘ after her, touching Nessa’s toe 
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the BIG BUBBLE ChewinjfGum 
^ NEW BIG SIZE Id 



A OTE TO 

BUBBLY contains healthful, 
energizing glucose and sugar 

Anglo-American Chewing Gum Ltd 



RAZOR-BLADE KNIFE 

C^REAT EAKGAZN 

•dt Iji’Iow cost. SLro^^■ 
enamelled liaiulUi willi -v 
new bhido firmly held ^ 

by screw. Piils used Od. 

hladf's to good n.se. Sond ' ' ^ 

1/- «t;iini),s or ]’.(). Tost 3rf. 

ELECTRIC MOTOR OUTFIT 

3'6 

Post 3d. 
Works from 
Torch 
Battery 

Com prises ALL 
iKcossory parts and 
_ inotal p!)so for simple 

assembly lo inako this working Lli-ctrio 
Motor. OiTMt tcc’hnioal, instriudivo and 
(’Jiij'rtiiining- boy’s toy. Oonudolo with diagrams 
:iud easy din'ctions. Send U.O. 3/9. 

Wm. PENN, LTD. (Dfipt. CW), 

G85 Hifih rtoad, Finchley, London, N.12 



SEND NOW ! ! 

I /- Postal 
Order for 
easy wiring 
plans of 
this Super 
One Valve 
Battery 
Radio. 

RADIO EXPERIMENTAL 
PRODUCTS LTD, 

33 MUCH PARK STREET, COVENTRY 



CHEMISTRY APPARATUS 

Send 2|d. stamp for 

COMPLETE PRICE LIST 



(Scientific Dept. C.N.) 


BEOK 60 HIGH STREET, 

Stoke Newington, London, N.I6 


NEW RUBBER SHEETS for cots and 
beds, 72'' x 24", 2/6 each,. 
INFLATABLE LIFEBELTS for 

eusliions, 2/G. 

CHILDREN’S FOLDING BEDS, 5/6. 
NEW RUBBER MATS, 4 lor 7/6. 
RUCKSACKS, iTiUi o pockets, 18/6; 
with folding carrier Frames, 28/6. 
BELL TENTS, reconditioned canvas, 
10 gns. complete. 
WATERPROOF CUSHIONS, 3/6; 
attractive red colo«ie<! round 24", 4/6. 
CANVAS WATER BUCKETS, 2/11, 
..BEACH BALLS, extra largo, multi¬ 
coloured, 2/6. 

RUBBER SWIMMING RINGS, 2/6. 
NEW CANVAS CARRIER CASES, lor 

books, etc., 14" x 16",- 2/6. 

Plus postaae. 

LEWIS 

44 High St., Whitechapel, London, E.1 


ALLSORTS 
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Ill FREE TRAVEL OFFER 
TO SOUTH WALES 


f ? 1 


W RI'STLING SHOWS 
Hm'I'y hours 
Indoor games 
Table tennis 
Experienced leaders 

Swimming 
Theatre shows 
Adventure 
Holler skating 


BlLr.IARDS 

Organised tours 
Young companions 
Soccer 

Cricket 
Archery 
Marv]hm,ous food 

PuiNTY MORE TO DO 


On ail bookings of 14 tlays or more, wc will pay your return rail fare. 
The inclu.sive £4 10 0 tariff per week, covers everytliiiu^ listed and more 
besides. Hooking forms from 

'‘SKIPPER” WniTE STAR CAMP, GILESTON, NR. BARRY, GLAM. 


ii'teSfi 




PICT. OF 
H Q.L 







ISSUES 


FREE 


“ “V illustrated, to 

fc V! - collectors asking to see 
our famous “Quality” 
Approvals. Send 5d. 
(abroad 6d.) for our 
postage and list. IF 
you wish you may join 
“THE CODE STAMP 
CLUB,” Year’s Sub. 
]./-, You receive Badge, 
Member,ship Card-listing fine Gifts. Approval.^ .sent monthly. We AIM to satisfy 
you. IMonthly selections a speciality. Please state if adult. (Postal Sect. Est. 1897.) 
WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP (Dept, 26), 29 & 31 Palace Street, CANTERBURY, Kent 

___ jwmofismssiisxesi 

'^i^'k'kic'iki^ic'k'k'k'k'k'kirk'ki<-k-^ 

queen t 
JsTAMPSi 

J 1 NCLUDI\G LATEST ISSUES T 

^SPECIAL ? 

★ PRICE SPECIALS 

★ PRICE ★ 

^rnrp Send I'.O. and a stamped ancl^ 
T^riltC. iiddresFcil enveliipo to rreeive^ 

★ niPT BEEGIAN LEVEL CKOSSINGX 

★ Ulrl STAMP. Catalogued at ★ 

★ ^1 provaLs please enclose 2 .ld, stamp to JL- 

★ ' COV^AMPCO (V) 

★ II CLARENDON STREET, COVENTRY 

yr iciciK'kif'k'k'kific'ki cific'kirk'k^ 



ALL absolutely FREE. Leopards, Doves, , 
Butternic.s and Squirrels, add these to 
your thematic coliectioii, get them now. 
Enclose 3d. postage and request our 
Approvals ami illustrated price list. 

Lisburn & Townsend,Ltd.(CN) 
West Kirby, Wirral 

MATCHBOX LABELS 
CHEESE LABELS 
On Approval, hundreds different at a penny 
each, Particulars, Stamp. 

LARGE PICTORIAL STAMPS 

30 different, including triangles, 2/6 pose free. 

CIGARETTE CARDS 
1,700 different sets. (Pr/ce list 6d. post free.) 

Mrs. M. B. SMITH, 

Bourton, Bishops Cannings, Devixes, Wilts. 


1,000 STAMPS JIG 

ALL BIFrERENT. NO GT. BRITAIN 
.500, 3/6; 250, I/O; 100, lOcl. 

Br. Empire ; ■ 100, 1/6; 200. 3/G; 300, 7/3; 
500, 15/6. TriaiiBulars : 10. 1/6; 25, 4/6; 
50, 10/-; 100, 30/-. Illy. Engines; 15. 1/6; 
•25, 2/6; 50. 5/6. Maps; 10. 1/6; 25. 2/9. 
, .stvip.s : 10, .1/3; .25,'2/G.. 

.Ml current OrUisU Colonial mint stamps In 
stock, including Coronation .slump.s and .all 
now ■ Elizabethan’ issues. . Lists on request. 
S. TATLOW & SONS, Eckington, Sheffield 



ELECTRIC MOTOR 

Complete, set of Ports, ‘ 
Drawings and Instructions 
FOR SIMPLE ASSEMBLY. 
Works from Torch 
Battery. INSTRUCTIVE 
& ENTERTAINING. 
'^ELECTR A MODELS (Dept. CN) 
TRAWDEN, Nr. COLNE, LANCS. 


CIGARETTB CARDS 

1/6 100 niir. 


2/9 


Comi)lctc 

sets in 

j>c.r}<-ct, clean 
Flowers - .< 

condilion. 

Ciickf'ttTs .. 

2/6 ^ 

... 2/6 

Film Stars.. 

2/- 

Birds. 

.2/- 

ADroiilauDS.. 

. 2/G 

Butlcrflios .. 

. ... 2/G 

Fishrs 

2/6 

Dof^s ... 

... 1/6 

Solflim’s 

2^6 

Motor Curs 

.. ... 2/G 


Footballers 2/6 Many other .^ets in stock. 
Order for 5/- brings yon TREE gilt of 
20 diff. Cigavelto Cardn. Please enclose postage. 
Catalogue of over 550 sets 6cl. 

D. VEITCII & CO. 

54/5G Black ett St., Newcastle-on-Tync 

50 DIFFERENT CHINA FJfEE 

This packet, which includes 

LAllGU AlUS and many "k 
other nttrnctivc stamps, 
will 1)0 given free to all np- 
'k pH cants for our discount 

Approvals. Jtfifurn postage ‘ 
appreciated. 

P. OWEN (CN 152) 

BAYONA, HEYSOMS AVENUE, 

GREEHBANK, NORTHWICH, CHESHIRE 


MATCHBOX LABELS 

World Packets 

50 diirerciit 2/6; 60, 5/.j 120, 10/-; 
240, £1 ; 480, £2; or List od. 
CIGARETTE CARDS 
100 dilt'erciit cards 2/9. 

Album to liohl 200 cards 1/9L 
Li.st of .sets available for 2U1. 
E.H.V/. LTD. (Dept. C), 

12 Sicilian Avenue, London, V/.C.1 



< I STRONGLY RECOMMEND 
THIS LATEST GERMAN ’ 
VISLANDER PRISMEX 


‘Vgj/.v Our Uiif’ctar: 
l.iglitweight iJenmm 
Field ll'inoculuYs. 

New Lightweight 
Alloy (not riastio) 

BMNDIKG B\l{ 

L’YF ADJUST- 
MKNT. Portable, 
p 0 p u 1 a r weight. 

Powerful (lay-night lenses X 
UVonclcrful 3-1) viewing. Centre focus. 
Extra wide angle View'. Height 4i"', width 
5i". Fiirthor 2/6 after 7 days. Ral. G/- 
monthly. Saddler-made case and straps. 



QUICK ACTION 

[ilESCOPi 



km/v/Mser 

li/flACNETIC COIVIPASS 


See this telescope in action. Up in a flash wUh 
special .single draw that cuts dowm focusing 
time. You have the object you >visli to view 
at rlo.so quarters in a split second. Boy Scouts, 
Hikers, Cyclists, etc., like this useful telescope 
bocauso let 'into the body Ihoro is an accurate 
compass Which gives you bearing of view'. The 
price of this absolutely super bumper bargain, 
2/6 only, plus 6d. post, etc. NO SIORE TO 
PAY. Black grained body with nickel finish. 
Send quickly. Free Lists Binoculars, etc. Terms. 
IIEADQUAIUTER & OBNERAL SUPPLIES, LTD. (Dept. CN/75), 106-200 Cold- 
harbour Lane, Lovighboroujdi June., London, S.E.5. Open all Sat. 1 p.m. Wed. 


SPORTS SHORTS 


^j['HE annual AAA Champion¬ 
ships will be held at the 
White City this \s'cekcnd. Records 
will probably be beaten in a 
number of events, and there must 
be at least one new champion—for 
McDonald Bailey, holder of the 
100 and 220 yards titles, is now 
back in the West Indies. • 

Q AN UT ii Ti i o MAS, a 21 - yea i’ - o 1 d 
s prill tor from Trinidad, is hop- 
int' to establish himself as 
McDonald Bailey's succe.ssor, 
Comin?^ from the same country as 
‘TMac,” Canute is now runninu for 
Polytechnic Harriers—■McDonald 
Bailey's old club. 

JoiiM Landv, who recently broke 
the woi'ld mile record in 3 
minutes 58 seconds, may be com¬ 
ing to England after the Empire 
Games. He is considering taking 
an appointment here as a teacher. 

cricket match at Lord’s next 
weekend is between Eton and 
Harrovs, a fixture that dates back 
to 1805, Eton won the match last 
year by 10 wickets, thanks mainly 
to a fine knock of 102 by their 
skipper, U. V, C. Robins, who is 
now playing for Middlesex. 

W-'- LLV Hayward, the 45-ycar- 
old South African long¬ 
distance runner, who last Novem¬ 
ber covered more than 159 miles 
to set up a new' 24-hour record, is 
shortly to attempt to run from 
Johannesburg to Newcastle (Natal), 
a distance of 180 miles. 

'Y^fiiEN I6-year-old Keith Lardner 
won the 110 yards hurdles in 
tlic London Schools Athletic 
Championships at Woolwich, with 
a time of 15 seconds, everyone was 
ready to cheer a new record. Then 
it was discovered that the hurdles, 
which were rusty, were two feet 
six inches high instead of the 
regulation three feet. 


NoROARn, a member of the 
. South African tennis team 
who played in the recent Wimble¬ 
don Championships, is giving up 
the game. He is 28, and started 
playing tennis at the age of six. He 
is now to concentrate on golf and 
may become a professional, like 
his mentor Bobby Locke. 

Janet Morgan, British women's 
squash rackets champion and 
one of the greatest players in the 
world, will 
s:h o r 11 y be 
leaving for a 
tour of Aus¬ 
tralia with Miss 
Sheila Speight, 
of Cheltenham. 
They will play 
in a number 
of important 
tour naments, 
including the 
Championships, in 



Janet Morgan 


Australian 
Melbourne. 

"^^'^iLMORTON School. Derby, is 
proud 'of nine-year-old D. 
Bullock, who, in a recent match 
against St. James's Church School 
team, took six wickets for no 
runs! R. Masters, of Derby 
School, went one bolter in a match 
against Central School—he took 
v'^forO! ' 

(Jyril Peacock, the Tooling 
cyclist, v/on the amateur 
Grand Prix of Paris and the British 
1000-metrcs Sprint Championship 
(for the third successive year) in 
one week recently, 

J)onald Cam frill, 32-year-old 
son of the late Sir Malcolm 
Campbell, is to make another 
attempt on the world water speed 
record of 178.49 m.p.h., held by 
the American, Stanley S. Sayers. 
His jet-propelled boat. Blue Bird 
VII, which is now being tested, will 
cost £35,000, 


MYSTERY ON THE MOOR 


Cotillniied fiuui l»3gc 9 

with my own. “ What's that?” 

“Why, that be the giirt house on 
the moor that was built by old 
Amos Twigg,” she went on. “Him 
that emigrated from Yarncombe 
and made his money in Australy. 
When 1 was a little child, tliat was, 
more than sixty years ago. But 
nothing never came of it. All that 
carting of stone from the quarry 
went for naught, and Amos Twigg 
he died afore twas finished. Died 
of a broken heart, I shouldn’t 
wonder.” 

“What broke his heart, do you 
think?” Nessa asked. 

“Why, there wasn’t no water up 
tjicre—leastways^ not enough. And 
there wasn't no road, except from 
the quarry, and diffcult it was to 
keep such a giirf place supplied 
with fuel high up there on the 
moor. And provisions, too: where 
was they to come from? Too far 
away, he was, from anywhere. And 
then all his money gone afore twas, 
finished. Poor old Amos Tvvi^g!” 

“What happened to the place, 
then?” I asked, as casually as I 
could. “1 suppose it is just a ruin, 
now?” 

“Well, tis many years since I 
was last up on the moor, but tis 
no ruin,'they tell me. Seemingly 
there be Mr. Benedick—him that 


is a nephew or some such of old 
Mr. Amos—he do live there with 
his invalid sister. And come to 
think of it, tis a long time since he 
have been seen down here in Lin- 
combe..She broke off, as 
though lost' in thought. 

Nessa and I looked at one 
another, our eyebrows raised. 
CiirioLiscr and curiouser, was what 
we cacfi were thinking. Having 
caught sight of the time, I turned 
and asked if there happened to be 
a bus that would take iis on our 
way home. 

“Where do-cc live, now?” asked 
tlic old lady, and we told her. 
“Oh,” she said, “that be one of 
Squire Hendry’s cottages.” 

Luckily there was a bus that 
would take us along the road and 
drop us of within half a mile i)r so 
of the cottage. Wc had just time 
to finish our drinks and thank her, 
and dash out into the village street 
to catch it. 

“Do we tell Bruce about all 
this?” Nessa asked, when we were 
well on our way home. 

I thouglit a minute. “Not im¬ 
mediately,” 1 said. “Let's see if 
wc can solve this mystery without 
his liolp, shall we?” And Nessa, 
as 1 had expected, nodded in agree- 
• ment. 

To be cojitlnmd 


T/ig Children's Newspaper/july 10 , 1954 


mii WITH THE 
PILGRIM FATHERS 


A very interested visitor to 
the Nottinghamshire village 'of 
Scrooby, not long ago, v/as an 
American who is a direct 
descendant of William Brewster, 
leader of the Pilgrim Fathers. 

The modern Mr. William 
Brewster and his wife come from 
Plymouth, Massachusetts, where 
his family have lived continuously 
since 1620. 

At Scrooby they went to. the 
Manor Farm House where Elder 
Brewster is believed to have lived 
from 1588 to 1608, and where he 
organised the Pilgrim Church. A 
posy of lilics-of-the-vallcy from 
the garden was given to 20th- 
century Mrs. Brewster, who said 
she would press and preserve them. 

She and her husband entered 
the Parish Church and sat in 
the Brewster pew. They were 
impressed by Scrooby’s present- 
day example of religious unity. 
The Anglican and Methodist 
Sunday Schools meet in the 
Methodist Church in the morning 
and in the Parish Church in the 
afternoon. The two choirs also 
combine on special occasions. 


BLACKBOARD IMESSAGE 

Children at the Pilgrim Fathers 
Primary School were delighted to 
find this message on their black¬ 
board : Greetings to the students 
of Scrooby. It has been a great 
pleasure to visit our village and 
your school—William Brewster, 
Plymouth, Mass., U.S.A. 

Mr. Brewster revealed that an 
cfTort is being made at Plymouth 
in Massachusetts to raise the 
equivalent of £100,000 to build a 
full-scale model of the Mayflower. 
It is proposed that the ship should 
remain on land, owing to the risk 
of damage by a storm if she were 
anchored afloat. 

The model, accurate to the last- 
known detail, vvill be a fine memo¬ 
rial of “the heroic virtues of the 
little band of lovers of truth and 
freedom ”—the followers of Elder 
Brewster, who began in quiet 
Scrooby an adventure which led 
to the founding of the United 
States of America. 


UNDERSEA RESEARCH 

This summer a small private 
expedition will set off to conduct 
some undersea research off the 
west coast of Scotland. It will 
explore possibilities and . test 
methods of undersea farming, and 
will also take films of undersea life 
and landscape. 

The organiser is Mr. Z. D. 
Kujiindzic, a painter and sculptor, 
who is an enthusiastic undersea 
photographer. He believes there 
is room for new industries under 
the sea, such as the rearing of fish 
for marketing and the cultivation 
of marine life suitable for indus¬ 
trial raw material. 

Mr. Kujiindzic, who escaped 
from Yugoslavia for political 
reasons eight years ago, claims 
that the shores of Scotland offer 
marine life much richer than that 
of the shores of southern Europe. 
He has designed his own under¬ 
water camera and breathing 
apparatus, and has equipment for 
three divers. 
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■"T/ie Chi ldren's July 10, 1954 

Cm veil Hill 'writes alt out . . . 

DUBLIN’S 

J)uBLiN Zoo may be a little “ofl; 

the map” fpr many CN 
readers, but if you should find 
yourself in Eire it will well repay 
a visit. 

Only two miles from the centre 
of the busy capital, Dublin Zoo is 
situated in picturesque Phoenix 
Park, very much as the London 
Zoo is situated in Regent's Park. 
Here, in a delightful natural 
setting of some 20 acres, is a 
splendid collection of mammals, 
birds, and reptiles, including some 
notable recent additions. 

“Our most valuable new¬ 
comer is a baby orang-utang named 
Tubby (for obvious reasons!)” 
said Mr. Cecil S. Webb, Dublin 
Zoo’s six-foot five-inch super¬ 
intendent. “About two years old, 
Tubby hails from North Borneo. 
He is already a great favourite and 
has as a playmate. Lulu, a young 
gibbon, whose quick, playful antics 
contrast most amusingly with the 
rather slow, clownish clTorts of the 
brang. 

OIBBOIVS FROM SIAM 

“We get a great many animals 
given us by people living abroad,” 
Mr. Webb continued. “Lulu was 
one. She is a gift from Miss Peggy 
Cannon, who works with the 
Malaria Control Team at Chieng- 
mai, Siam. Miss Cannon had 
previously given us four gibbons, 
which today live on our ‘gibbon 
island,’ where they amuse everyone 
with their gymnastic feats among 
the trees.” 

Showing animals in natural sur¬ 
roundings has always been one of 
Dublin Zoo’s aims, and it is cer¬ 
tainly achieved, particularly with 
the l3irds. It is a grand sight to 
sec full-winged bar-headed geese, 
white-fronted geese, and barnacle 
geese flying over the grounds, then 
making a perfect “landing ” on the 
big central lake, or alighting on 
one of the lawns. 

Like London Zoo, Dublin also 
has a Children’s Corner. That at 
Phoenix Park has recently been en¬ 
larged, and children now have 
quite an adventurous time mingling 
with innumerable kid goats, Iambs, 
calves, and piglets! 


FINE ZOO . 

and chairs. Squirt, a huge white 
fellow now, is playful, aHectionatc, 
and surprisingly intelligent, but is 
quite content to. spend his even¬ 
ings in the kitchen. 

“At times,” Mr. Webb, con¬ 
tinued, “we hear ,exciting drum¬ 
ming' noises, like the messages sent 
out by Africans on their tom-toms. 
The speed is equal to the beats on 
a kettle-drum, and it is almost un¬ 
believable that it could be done by 
an animal. Nevertheless, it • is 
Horace, drumming on a cardboard 
box with his front feet moving so 
fast that they appear to the human 
eye as. two blurred objects, Horace 
started this trick when only a few 
days old—perhaps to communicate 
with his parents.” 

As I stated in a previous article, 
most zoos become famous for 
one particular sphere of activity. 
Dublin Zoo is no exception. 
Dublin’s claim to fame is its breed¬ 
ing of the “King of beasts.” 

Lions, Mr. Webb told me, were 
first bred in the Zoo. in 1857.' Since 
then, no fewer than 530 cubs have 
been born and reared in this Irish 
zoo, an unexampled achievement. 

STAMI^NEWS 

QNE of the most classic errors of 
last century was the “inverted 
swan ” of Western Australia; it 
occurred on the 4d. value of the 
State’s first stamps, 100 years ago. 
To mark the centenary the whole 
of Australia will have a new stamp' 
next month, and Western Australia 
will hold a philatelic exhibition at 
Perth. Although popularly known 
as the “inverted swan,” the stamp 
is incorrectly described as such for 
it is the frame which is inverted. 

(JrceK: kings of modern times arc 
to be portrayed on a new 
scries of stamps being prepared in 
Greece. 

Xnc Arms of Valdivia, Chile, 
appear on a stamp to mark the 
city’s 400th anniversary. 

COMPLETE new set of pictorial 
definitives has been ordered 
for British Guiana. All will bear a 
portrait of the Queen. 


DEVOTED PAIR 

Oddly enough, one of the 
biggest animal “personalities” at 
Dublin is not, at the moment, on 
exhibition. He is Horace, a tame 
Irish hare who is a personal pet of 
Mr. and Mrs. Webb, 

“Horace arrived as a tiny ball of 
fiiilT, having been caught when 
only a day or two old by a farm 
labourer when ploughing a field,” 
Mr. Webb told me, “At the same 
time, a tiny mite of a white rabbit 
(christened Squirt) was abandoned 
by its mother and was brought to 
us to look after. This was in 
February last year. 

“Today, both animals arc full- 
grown, and I honestly doubt if any 
animals in the world show more 
devotion to each other tliah do 
Squirt and Horace. The pair 
present a wonderful picture of 
animal friendship. Of course,.the 
hare’s character difi'ers consider¬ 
ably from the rabbit’s. 

“Horace likes 4o explore the 
house, charge up and down^ the 
stairs, leap on the beds, the settees, 


]^EXT month Japan will complete 
a scries of nearly 70 stamps 
showing views of her national 
parks. The series began 18 years 
ago. 


CN PRIZEWINNERS 

The five Tennis Rackets olYered 
in CN Competition No. 4 have 
been won by: Lenore Best, Porta- 
down; Elizabeth Oliver, Croydon; 
Denise • Perry, Rickmansworth; 
Ewan Smith, Great Chesterford; 
and Elizabeth York, Chiswick. 

Consolation prizes of 5s. Postal 
Orders go to: Joanna Burgess, 
London, S.W.3; Roland Cross, 
Bury St. Edmunds; Robert Hey- 
wood, Bradford; Audrey Lock, 
Cambridge; Jennifer Meredith, 
Brecon; Ursula Philipson, New- 
castlc-on-Tyne; Judith Roddan, 
Liverpool; Georgina Sayer, 
Devizes; Frances Whiteside, Lan¬ 
caster; and Anna Miller, Woking¬ 
ham. 

Solution: J Henry; 2 Joyce; 3 
Peter; 4 Jean; 5 Aubrey; 6 Francis; 
7. Afuia; 8 Hugh; 9 Millie, 


1 S 



CLOSING DATE 17th 



OF BIG BOXES OF ASSORTED CHOCOLATE BARS 
FHY’S competition 

(1) With a pencil or crayon, copy the shape on to a sheet of paper 
about lO'^x 8". (2) Now complete the picture by turning the 
shape into a face. (3) Write, in block capitals, in the top right ' 
hand corner, your full name, age and address. (4) Write, in the 
bottom left hand corner, the names of the three Fry’s Chocolate 
Bars you like best. (5) Attach any two complete wrappers 
from Fry’s Chocolate Bars. (6) Post (2id. stamp on envelope) 
to Fry’s Competition, Dept.H,3, Somerdale, Bristol. 


This example shows just what can be done 
with the shape—but do not copy it! 

Prizes will be awarded for skill and 
originality, . - ^ 

The competition Is open to children from 5 
—15 (inclusive). Prizes will be awarded in. 
each age group. Send as many entries as you 
like—but each must beaccompanied by two 
Fry's Chocolate Bar wrappers. 



Copy this shape on to 
a sheet of paper, about 
I0"x8" 




4 '> 

its delicious! 




Tint ties restricted to residents in Gt. Britain and Northern Ireland 


PAMNTSI 

Help your Child to 
the Grammar School 


Let us teach YOUR child person- 
aliy for the “ Entrance to Grammar 
School ” Examinations. Help your 
child to success by immediate enrol¬ 
ment for a Flome “ Prep ” Corres¬ 
pondence Course. 

We oflfer your child the benefit of a 
qualified private tutor—a series of 
individually-planned lessons, person¬ 
ally-designed, corrected and returned 
by the tutor. No text books need 
^ be bought. 

Write for details of these courses slating 
the age of your child and the approx¬ 
imate date of taking the examination. 
Fees from £2 5 0. 

HOME “PREP” 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Dept. F, College House, Howard Place, 
Shelton Stoke-on-Trent 





SUBBUTEO Begd- ^ 

gpffEOwwypii 


- Patent applied for 

THE REPLICA OF 
THE DIRT TRACK 

All the thrills, 
spills and ex¬ 
citement of four riders in action. 
Patent apparatus for selecting 
different gear ratios. 

, Overslides, machine somer¬ 
saults, bumping, and track records. 
Miniature riders have regulation 
helmets. 

PRICES II/- and 46/8. Post free or 

send stomj> for full detoils & Order Form to : 

P. A. ADOLPH, Dept 17, Longton 
Creen, Tunbridge Wells, KENT, 



Y OU can spot an engine-spotter oh 
most railway platforms throughout 
Britain. Engine-spotters are those 
bright boys and girls with little note¬ 
books who hang around railway 
stations spotting all the different kinds 
of British engines. 

Really expert engine-spotters don’t 
just go by the numbers on the engines 
— they recognize the “look” of the 


engines and know them at a distance. 

You can be an expert engine-spotter 
if you collect the new scries of Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes Back Panels—a series of 
splendid colour prints of British loco¬ 
motives with descriptions of each one 
shown. 

Ask your mum to buy Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes regularly so you can 
collect this wonderful new series. 



I ENGINE-SPOTTERS! 

® Get cracking on 
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JACKO UPSETS THE BEES—AND FLIES 


brightiv—the 


RETURN TICKET 

“ 7\/Jay I sec your licence, please?” 

the water bailiff asked the 

angler. 

**This is last season’s,” he said, 
studying the document. 

“That’s right,” replied the 

angler. “I’m only fishing for the 
one.> j missed last year.” 

SPOT THE ... 

GLOW-WORM as it shows its tiny 
lamp in the summer night. It is 
the female which gleams so 
male’s light being 
c o m p'a r atively 
dull. 

The cause and 
purpose of die 
light is not known 
for certain. One 
theory is that it is produced by 
luniinous bacteria, similar to the 
phosphorescence seen on dead 
fishes, and is used by the female to 
attract the male. 

In its larva state the glow-worm 
lives on certain species of snails, a 
fact which should endear them to 
all gardeners! 

Glow-worms are actually a 
species of beetle. The male 
possesses wings and is-ablc to fly, 
but the female is wingless. 

Tongue twister 

'.^AV three times quickly: Seaside 
. shoe shops shut sharp at six. 




-BEDTIME CORNER- 


Ned’s retircmcnl day 


Jt is a lovely sunny ‘morning 
and Ned is feeling very 
happy, for today he retires. 

His kind master has promised 
him a life of leisure from now 
OIL He is going to romp in 
the large pasture behind the 
stable and have long chats with 
Milly. the grey marc. 

Tor years Ned and Milly 
have lived at the riding stables, 
d'hey came nearly 30 years ago 
when they were both very 
young and sprightly. 



They have had a good work¬ 
ing life-taking children for 
training rides, hunting with the 
master, and training for the 
jumps at the Gymkhanas each 
year. 

What fun they have liad! 
And how proud they felt when, 
with gaily coloured rosettes 
fluttering, they trotted away 
with their masters holding the 
big silver cups they had won. 

Unfortunately, poor old 
Milly developed a nasty cough 
last year so she 
went, into’ 
honourable re¬ 
tirement, just 
trotting in now 
and then for a 
cosy chat about 
the latest stable 
gossip. 

Now Ned i.s 
goiiTg to join her; 
he has worked 
hard and de¬ 
serves a rest and 
he wants very 
much to join his 
life-long partner. 

Today is the 
day; he is going 
very soon now. 
He has been for 
a last official trot 
round the, stables 
telling all his 
friends, even the 
old hens, that he 
is off to th.e big 
pasture to be 
with Milly again. 



Soeing lui old onomy, Jacko thought 
he would rise to the oceasion. 

TIXUEE IN ONE 
(^ouNlY town of Essex ' 

Shellfish 

Nineteenth-century missionary 
explorer of Africa 
Islands north of Scotland 
Motor-racing track in Sussex 
Poison found in tobacco 
Leading mathematician, born Ger¬ 
man hut now American 

To find the answers to these 
clues link three of the letter^^ronp^ 
below. Write the answers in a list 
and you will fnd that their frst 
and last letters spell the names of 
two large Gennan cities. 

Che cot dw Ei cin er Goo inc ings 
kne Liv Imsf Ni nst ood Or ord Oy 
St lone ys ‘ . 

/f>7.v»'er next week 


As the ladder toppled, Jacko \s’ishcd 
that, like the luud, he could tly. 

Sv/inging llie lead 
Jn former days,'a sailor who was 
finding the depth of water the 
ship was in, would swing back¬ 
wards and forwards a line marked 
in fathoms with pieces of cloth or 
leather tmd weighted with lead. 
To-ssing the line towards the bow 
of the ship, the leadsman could 
judge the depth of water by the 
amount of line run out. 

To the soldiers on troopships or 
to those who did not know what 
the sailoi’ • was doing, the task 
looked easy, and it . came to be 
known as “swinging the load.” 

/ Hence the phrase meant a 
person who pretended to work. 
Later it came to mean malingering 
—to avoid having to work at all. 

What arc the huals? 

(^AN you find the names of nine 
birds by filling in the ‘^nissing 
letters? When you have found 
them \ 0 u can co 1 our the bron 

owl pictured here. Answer fuwt week 


But when llie inhabitants of the bee¬ 
hive set after liini he had to “fly.” 


' T he Children’s Newsj ya fxir.'juf/ 10, 1954 

BIRD SONG 

^IIIRPED two cheeky sparrows 
from Leeds. 

“ We are just what the gardener 
needs. 

For we eat garden pests. 

Which, of course, he detests, 

And we're fond of the seeds of 
most weeds.” 

Fresh 

crested bell catches cater-^ 
pillars and stores them for 
food. But to make sure that they 
arc fresli the bird keeps them alive 
in captivity by paralysing them by 
squeezing them with its beak. 
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Flower legemls 

0 NE of the various legends 
associated with the cornllow'cr 
tells how during a battle Chiron 

the centaur w'as badly wounded 

by a poisoned arrow, which had 
been dipped in the blood of the 
100-headed hydra. The centaur was 
very ill, but he applied cornflowers 
to the wound and with their aid he 
recovered. 

OTHEK WORLDS 

Jn the evening Venus and Saturn 
will be in the.south-west and 
Mars in the 
south. No 
planets are 
visible in the 
morning. Our 



Crossword puzzle 

READING ACROSS. 1 Stare. 

5 Dextrous. 9 Uprisings. 11 
Deverage. 12 Anger. 13 Come in. 

15 Hair. 17 Indcnnitc. 18 Aims. 

20 Anno Domini. 21 Shortly. 

23 Liquid. 2? Observe. 27 Era. 

28 Repel. 30 Twelve months. 31 
Chair. 

READING DOWN. 1 Severe. 2 
Atmosphere. 3 Verses. 4 French 
for and. 6 Devour. 7 Insects. 

8 Sea-bird 10 Elders, 14 Roman 
Emperor. 16 Recess in chufcli, 

18 Maxim. 19'Result. 20 Distant. 

22 Canvas shelter. 24 Drink. 

26 Period. 29 l^oslcripL 

Answer next week 

Alarming 

‘^^OMEiruNG woke me up v/ith a 
start this morning.” 

“What was it?” 

“Otir alarm clock.” 

What - . . 

... is the best way to get dressed 
on a cold morning? 
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LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

Pail* them oIT 

1 rojfs-lirnd, tlunip-liji", blmm-roet. 

In I’ode. Suann^e, ■vviin, a^e, »a"e, t>wnii 


Pyi'Hiiitcl 

C 

AC 


Umpire's 

siwiiats 


Tliree-iii-one 
O acli C 
wule, n icUtnaiiHtvoi I II 


ACK 

l.yc, no,) 

Itaw 

A 

CAHK 

RACES 

ho II, one 
sbovt 

rloo 

R 

SACUF.l) 


lulehal 

L 

CItF.ASKI) 

Hidden F 

^permit 

O 

DKCUKASF 

Liiltei'Ily 1, 

ila 

i; 

DKSF.CRATi: 

KijiRlel- J, 

orwic 
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WIN YOUS OWU K, 

Enter for the Palrwords Competition 


NOW! 


half-past nine 
ing, July 8. . 


picture shows 
the Moon as it> 
will appear at 
on Thursday even- 
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BLUE CAP 

ROGER 

MASK 

PONY 

TURPIN 

j 

HEREWARD 

DUCK 

CAT 

LORDS 

CAKES 

MULE 

SPiDER 

GKAPES 

DICK 

SHETLAND 

MOUSE 

FOX 

PAM X 

DAMfsEfi 

CRICKET 

FOUNTAIN 

FlY 

DUKE 

THISTLE 

SOUR 

FIDDLE 

PEN 

TRAP 

ROBEflT 

FAWKES 

IRON 

NELSON 

ROME 

MUFFIN 

SCOTLAND 

JOLLY 

^ GUY 


ALFRED 

NERO 

WAKE 

PETER 

RED 

TRAFALGAR 

BRUCE 

DONALD 

' NEViLlE 

CHEESE 



VS^hat you have to do 

1. Pair the words ! Look through 
the squares and find the words 
which go togctiicr, like Nelson 
and Trafalgar. 

2. Using each word once only, 
write down as niai y o' the 24 
pairs as you can cii a sheet ol 
paper, together with your full 
Christian name, suinamc, ago 
and address. 

3. Send your entry to the Competi 
tion Editor, Blue Cap Ltd., 
Dept. A, 14 Hosier Lane, E.C. 1, 
as soon as possible, and no later 
tluin Friday, 23rd July. 

4. To try for a prize you must 
send with each entry the packet 
top from a box of Blue Cap 
Cheese Spread, (Tear or cut . 
out the design for easy posting.) 

5. Correctness, neatness ofN hand¬ 
writing and age will be taken 
into consideration. The Judges’ 
decision is final and all prize¬ 
winners will be advised by post. 

6. Any competitor sending a 
stamped, addressed envelope will 
receive the solution and a list of 
prizewinners. 

Two Classes of entry 

(A) Up to age 12 

(B) Age 12 and above 
WIN A RADIO: 4 Ultra portable 

radios (licence paid!)—two winners 
in cacli class. 

WIN A WATCH: 4 Ncwmark, 
^vatchcs—two winners in each class, 
WIN A CAMERA:. 4 “ 127” cam¬ 
eras (with films and case !)—two 
winners in each class. 

And 60 Consolation prizes of val¬ 
uable Cinctokens for nmners-up. 
FREE in every round box of BLUE CA F 
CHEESE SPREAD, there is a cut¬ 
out farhiyard picture! Ask Mother to 
buy BLUE CAP and start collecting 
your farmyard right away! 


Cheese Spread. . IPs only a bo;< 

























































































































